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THERE are days in the Western Highlands when even the native 
crofter, semi-amphibious creature that he is, is not able to go 
about his ordinary avocations— days on which the rain, no longer 
falling with that soft but perpetual insistence which makes up 
nine-tenths of West Highland weather, drives across the 
saddened heather in sheets and splashes. Such rain wets you to 
the skin in five minutes. Under such conditions the bare and 
purely utilitarian aspect of the normal shooting lodge becomes 
aggravated to such a degree that the sight of it afar off fills one 
with a sense of the abomination of desolation. 

Of this not very exhilarating character was the outward 
aspect of the shooting lodge of Loch Kinloch on a September day 
of 1898. It was a small house ‘with two reception rooms,’ 
according to the shooting agent’s description, but not adapted for 
the reception of a large number of guests. Yet the two so-called 
reception rooms fulfilled adequately enough the functions of 
drawing- and dining-room respectively for the small and select 
party assembled in the house—a party composed of host and 
hostess and three bachelor guests. Besides the out-buildings, 
offices, dog-kennels, and the rest of the ‘ amenities ’—still to 
speak in terms of the house-agent’s catalogue—appropriate and 


essential to every shooting lodge. that of Loch Kinloch was 
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fortunate in having a gun-room of unusual size and some preten- 
sions to comfort ; and it was in this room, used on wet days and 
byedays as a smoking-room, that all the members of the small 
shooting party were assembled on this hopelessly wet September 
afternoon. 

The grouse-shooting had been but moderate ; the burns, even 
in this weeping western climate, had been very low, so that the 
sea-trout, leaping in the loch in search of fresh water, could not 
ascend them. The present aspect of the heavens gave good hope 
for the future, but both bright future and unprofitable past had 
been discussed during luncheon ; and during the smoking of the 
after-luncheon pipe the little party seemed disposed to a moody 
silence, in sympathy with the gloomy weather out of doors. The 
hostess, a young and pretty woman of some twenty-five years of 
age, was sedulously at work on a pair of knickerbocker stockings 
with elaborate tops. Her husband—fair, clean-shaven save for 
a slight moustache, scarcely older-looking than herself—gazed 
gloomily through the smoke-wreaths curling from his pipe at 
the dismal landscape without. A second young man, of rather 
similar aspect, absently caressed the head. of a curly-coated 
retriever that sat beside his chair and blinked at the peat fire. 
A man considerably older than any of the three, with a tall 
slight figure, thin aquiline face, and iron-grey beard closely 
trimmed to a point, occasionally moved a step or two to 
examine more closely, but with a languid interest, the guns and 
roe-deer’s heads ranged against the wall. And the fifth member 
of the party, needing no particular description, was the narrator 
—at second hand—of the present story. 

The dog that the young man before the fire had been caress- 
ing yawned and stretched itself at length on the floor. As if 
this action on the part of his canine friend had brought the 
young man’s meditation to a point, he said abruptly: ‘ Fred, 
could you come and shoot coverts with me, 2nd of November ?’ 

‘Thanks. So far as I know, I shall be delighted.’ 

It was the older man, he of the close-trimmed, iron-grey 
beard, who had been examining the guns and trophies, that 
answered him. A stranger might have felt a momentary surprise 
at the use of the Christian name addressed to a man so much 
older than the speaker ; but a glance at the well-fitting, well-cut 
shooting clothes, and the general aspect of smartness and young- 
mannishness, so to speak, of this man of fully middle age, might 
have told a close observer that he was one of those who would 
appreciate from younger men the style of address that passes 
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current with contemporaries. In fact, Fred Mortimer, a 
diplomat by profession, who had served as Minister at one or 
two Legations, but had left the service before reaching the rank 
of ambassador, affected the society of younger men, was a 
member of those clubs to which younger men resort, and prided 
himself on still belonging, by his tastes and interests, to a 
generation younger than that to which his age would relegate 
him. Without any foolish affectation of youthfulness he liked 
young men, and was pleased that they should regard him as a 
friend and a participator in their interests. And in point of fact 
they found him a good and sympathetic friend, and liked him well. 

‘Who are your party?’ Fred Mortimer asked. 

‘Jim,’ answered the other, with a nod towards the host ; ‘ Mrs, 
Jim, if she will honour us; Edward Carr, and one or two others 
—I forget now. Oh, yes—and “ Dapper” Deane.’ 

‘« Dapper” Deane!’ Mortimer repeated, quietly removing 
the cigarette from his mouth and blowing out a long stream 
of smoke. ‘Iam very sorry, Georgie. You must not mind—we 
know one another too well for that—I am afraid I cannot come. 
I have made it « rule not to shoot with “ Dapper’’ Deane.’ 

These few words, quietly spoken, dissipated in an instant the 
slight sense of boredom that seemed to have every member of the 
party in its possession. A look of surprise and interrogation was 
expressed on every face upturned towards the diplomat. 

‘ But,’ said George Denison, whom the other had addressed as 
‘Georgie,’ ‘“‘ Dapper’? Deane is a good shot. You don’t think 
him dangerous ?’ 

‘I know he is a good shot,’ said Mortimer, with a short 
laugh. ‘That is why I think him dangerous.’ 

‘What do you mean, Fred? You——’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mortimer, ‘it is quite true. I have said too 
much not to say more.’ He glanced at cach member of the 
party in turn. ‘Yes,’ he went on, ‘I think you are all to be 
trusted. It is a wet afternoon. Shall J tell you a story?’ 

He seated himself in a wooden elbow chair before the fire, 
and threw away the stump of his cigarette. 

‘You remember Geoffrey Deane, the younger brother, no 
doubt ?’ he began. 

‘The young fellow who was drowned,’ said Denison ; ‘ yes.’ 

‘Just so,’ Mortimer answered. ‘He was drowned, as you 
say, just four years ago now. He had been ploughed for the 
Diplomatic Service, and after his last shot had missed he came 
up to stay with us at the lodge at Kingowrie—the little place in 
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Forfarshire, you know, that belongs to the “ young laird,” as we 
call him, my nephew, and at that time my ward. 

‘You know what a good-looking fellow ‘‘ Dapper ” Deane is. 
“The best-looking man in London,” I believe, is his general 
description ; but there are always some half-dozen or so at least of 
these “ best-looking men in London.” At any rate he is as good- 
looking a fellow as you can well conceive, and upon my word I 
think young Geoffrey at the time he came up to us was really 
better-looking, with, all the same charm and grace of manner, 
and he had not got that hard expression which even then 
“Dapper” Deane had. It has quite spoilt thé beauty of his face, to 
my thinking, now. The fact that Geoffrey had been ploughed in 
his exam., that life presented no imaginable career to him, that he 
was utterly impecunious and without prospects, as all the Deanes 
always have been and always will be—all this did not seem to 
weigh on his spirits in the slightest degree. He was altogether 
as charming a young fellow as it is possible to conceive. 

‘The shooting that marched with ours, Ravenscrag, had been 
taken that year by some very rich manufacturing people, by 
name Faber. The lessee was quite a young fellow; indeed, he 
had been at Oxford with my nephew, the young laird; and though 
some of us in that part of the world had old-fashioned ideas at 
that time about “trade” and so forth, we were content to take 
the young laird’s word for it that Faber was a real good fellow ; 
and indeed it was the young laird who had first put into his 
head the idea of taking this shooting. So we looked forward to 
making his better acquaintance, and it was not until they had 
actually come into residence at Ravenscrag that we discovered 
the not really very extraordinary, but under the circumstances 
rather significant fact that young Faber had a sister. 

‘Here the story begins to have an interest for you, Mrs. Jim,’ 
said Fred Mortimer, turning with a smile to the hostess. ‘That 
which made the fact of his having a sister—and an only sister 
—significant, was that until the very day of their coming to 
Ravenscrag the young laird had said never a word about her 
existence. He might, of course, quite conceivably have been 
ignorant of it. As a matter of fact, however, he knew it 
singularly well. It was very evident on the occasion of our first 
call at Ravenscrag that Miss Faber and the young laird did not 
meet as strangers, and on the way home he said something to 
me, in a most studiously careless way, about having met her at 
“ Commemoration ”—an Oxford name for dances, as far as I under- 
stand it. 
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‘We soon became intimate with the Ravenscrag party, and 
shot together several times. Faber was a very healthy specimen 
of the young British athlete, and Miss Faber charmed us all. 
The young laird was wise enough to let the young lady make 
her favourable impression on us before so far committing himself 
to me, as his guardian, as to confess that there was “something” 
between them—“ something in the nature of an understanding— 
not exactly an engagement, don’t you know, Uncle Fred?” 
That was his perspicuous way of putting it. 

‘Now I do not know whether you know my nephew—ah yes, 
you do, Georgie. You must know him, then, for the most simple- 
minded, true-hearted, muddle-headed, bashful, red-haired young 
Scotchman that was ever made. Just the sort of person that in 
diplomacy we should wish diplomats—other diplomats—to be 
made of. Only, unfortunately, they donot make diplomats of people 
like the young laird. Diplomacy and he are as far apart as the 
poles. His faculties do not lie in that line. Is that the same, 
Mrs. Jim, as to say that he has no faculty for making love ?’ 

‘Will you kindly go on with your story, Mr. Mortimer ?’ 

‘It is certain, at all events, that he did not manage his affairs - 
well. An “understanding which is not an engagement” is 
the kind of thing that may mean so much more to the one party 
to it than to the other—you may have noticed that in our dealings 
with Russia. The young laird may have understood the “ under- 
standing ”’ in a different sense from the young lady. That does 
happen, you know, Mrs. Jim. And it was just when matters 
were in this stage of negotiation—the treaty unsigned—vhat 
Geoffrey Deane came to the lodge. He, it is true, had been 
ploughed for the Diplomatic Service, but he had the diplomatic 
faculty nevertheless, which Nature had not given the young 
laird. He too, as it appeared, had met Miss Faber at Com- 
memoration. He too, as it appeared, was under the charm; but 
he gave expression to his sentimcnts, I have no doubt, very 
differently—very much more dipk imatically—than the young 
laird. 

‘ Diplomacy, my dear Mrs. Jim,’ said the narrator, ‘consists a 
good deal in the playing-off of one party against another. I am 
therefore quite convinced that there must be some kinship between 
the faculties for successful diplomacy and the successful making 
of love. Geoffrey Deane’s diplomacy had its obvious successes. 
The lady appeared increasingly more distant to the young laird, 
to that red-headed young Scotchman’s increasing distress. But 
at the same time she did not transfer her favours altogether. 
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She dallied—in a word, she was diplomatic. On the other side 
the diplomatic advantage was with Geoffrey Deane, but the 
advantage of the bigger battalions was all in favour of the young 
laird. Never,’ said Mortimer, changing his tone of badinage for 
one of gravity, ‘never was there a more honest, true-hearted, 
better fellow in the world than the young laird. And he had a 
position, a small estate—small, but sufficient to put him above all 
suspicion of fortune-hunting. Whereas young Geoffrey Deane— 
agreeable, handsome, and all the rest of it—had nothing, not 
a penny, and the character of his precious brother “ Dapper” 
Deane to handicap him. 

‘That was an unfair handicap, I admit. It was unfair to 
visit the sins of the elder brother upon the younger, but it was 
impossible to forget that ‘‘Dapper’’ Deane had at one time been 
just the same charming, good-looking, utterly unprincipled young 
fellow as Geoffrey Deane was then; only that the latter’s lack of 
principle had not matured into a system of living off the winnings 
of younger men at cards and the like pleasant practices—I am 
speaking in confidence, be it understood, please—which form the 
present stock in trade of “ Dapper” Deane.’ 

‘Oh, de mortuis, you know, my dear Fred,’ Denison inter- 
rupted in expostulation. ‘It is not very fair to visit on the head 
of a young fellow cut off as Geoffrey Deane was, the sins that 
he might have committed on his brother’s example.’ 

‘Yes, thank you, Georgie,’ Fred Mortimer replied drily, ‘I 
know enough Latin to remember that quotation. Will you wait 
till I have finished the story, please ? 

‘The position being as I have described it, Geoffrey Deane, 
having done his visit to us, went on to stay a week or so at 
Ravenscrag. It was the most natural proceeding in the world, 
but it did not tend in any way to the increased happiness of the 
young laird. He became more and more dismal and moody, 
and inclined to lose his appetite—which was a terribly bad sign 
with him. 

‘The lady, when he met her, treated him with ever-grow:ng 
coldness, and seemed, on the contrary, on such very excellent 
terms with Geoffrey Deane that I was constantly fearing to hear 
the announcement of an engagement, or of ‘some kind of under- 
standing which was not an engagement,” between Miss Faber and 
young Deane, which would drive our young laird to who could 
say what depths of desperation. The guests, Geoffrey Deane 
excepted, had left Ravenscrag. It was getting late on in 
September, but perfect weather ; and we were asked to join Faber 
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and Geoffrey Deane—it was the latter’s last day, the note of in- 
vitation mentioned—in a rock-pigeon shoot.’ 

‘That was the day that Geoffrey Deane was drowned?’ 
Denison asked. 

‘I will tell you,’ said Mortimer. ‘We went over to Ravens- 
crag to luncheon. Miss Faber was not there. An old Miss 
Faber—an aunt that kept house for them—explained that she 
had a headache. Geoffrey Deane looked as if he, too, had a 
headache. He had little to say, and when he did talk talked at 
random, feverishly. After luncheon we set out. Geoffrey Deane 
and I were to walk along the rocks, below the cliffs, where the 
caves of the pigeons were; Faber and the young laird above, to 
shoot the birds that we sent up. Geoffrey Deane and the young 
laird were to start from a point northward and work south, 
while we went northward to meet them. I had a boy to carry 
my cartridges and the pigeons. The Ravenscrag keeper went 
with Faber. We shot some pigeons, missed some pigeons, and 
so we worked along till we came to a point where the cliffs jut 
out and go sheer down, even at low water, to the sea. Beyond 
this point I expected to see Geoffrey Deane making his way 
towards me. 

‘I have said “ sheer down,” ’ Mortimer repeated, while the little 
party hung upon his words with a feeling that the catastrophe of 
the story was at hand, ‘ but that is not to say that there was any 
difficulty in getting round the point. With ordinary care—it was 
not climbing, but merely walking—-one ran no risk whatever. 
Just as I rounded the point and expected to see Geoffrey Deane 
coming along the rock field towards me, my eye was caught by 
something gleaming at my feet in the sunshine. It was a gun 
lodged in a crevice of the rock.’ 

‘Geoffrey Deane’s gun!’ Denison ejaculated. 

‘Geoffrey Deane’s gun,’ Mortimer repeated, ‘and at a short 
distance from the rocks, floating on the sea, was his cap, of a big 
check pattern that there was no mistaking. It was a catastrophe 
that jumped to the eyes. I asked the boy who was with me 
whether he could swim. In two minutes he had his clothes off 
and was in the sea. He reached the cap, but had a hard fight 
back to the rock by reason of the undertow, which we took to 
explain later how it was that all our searching failed to find the 
body. We concluded it had been swept out to sea.’ 

‘It never was recovered; I remember that,’ said Denison. 

‘It never was recovered,’ the narrator said. ‘ Wereturned to 
the house in sad procession to tell the news. In the dark avenue 
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leading to the gates we met, as ill-luck would have it, Miss 
Faber, apparently recovered of her headache. Before we could 
say a word to her she exclaimed, after a glance at our party, “ He 
is not here?” 

‘“He?” I asked, for they seemed to expect me, perhaps as 
the oldest, to be spokesman. 

‘““Mr. Deane!” 

‘“No,” I said, “he is not here. There has been an accident——” 
and before I could even hint to her its nature the colour went 
from her face, and she would have fallen had her brother not 
caught her. 

‘For the moment,’ Mortimer continued, ‘ there seemed no- 
thing very remarkable in that. It was merely natural—if she were 
attached, as I supposed her to be, to the young man—that she 
should be greatly moved at the news of the accident that had 
left none of us unaffected. And subsequently we were so 
occupied, with the wretched business of the Procurator Fiscal 
. and all the legal formalities and the search for the young fellow’s 
body and so forth, that I had no leisure of mind to think of any- 
thing else. But when all that interminable work was over, and 
one could set one’s thoughts in order, I did begin to wonder 
whether there were not something singular in the lady’s way of 
asking the question, ‘He is not here?’ before a word had been 
said. Why should he not be absent ? There were a thousand 
trivial things that might have detained him. I felt there was a 
chapter in the story that was escaping me, and could not fill it 
in satisfactorily. But in a week or two everything setiled down 
again, as it does after a crisis, and we went on in our old hum- 
drum way just as before.’ 

‘But what,’ said Denison, who was growing impatient— 
‘what has all this to do with ‘“ Dapper’? Deane and your not 
wanting to shoot with him ?’ 

‘Don’t be in a hurry, please. It all has something to do 
with that, as you shall see. It was in September, towards the 
end of September, that we had our unlucky day after the pigeons. 
Naturally, amongst my other speculations on the matter, I had 
often asked myself how this unfortunate business with Geoffrey 
Deane was to affect our young laird and his suit of Miss Faber. 
Week after week passed, and his spirits showed no sign of im- 
provement. He saw Faber and his sister rather more constantly, 
if anything, than before, for we often had to be at Ravenscrag 
about the legal business, to give evidence before the Crown officials, 
and so on; but between Miss Faber and the young laird I could 
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see no change whatever in the position. And you know, Mrs. 
Jim—I appeal to you,’ he said, ‘as the one to speak with 
authority on the subject—you know there ought to have been a 
change, according to my judgment of woman’s nature. Either 
she was genuinely attached to Geoffrey Deane—in which case 
his tragic death could not fail to make her utterly cold and in- 
different towards the young laird—or else she did not care for 
him—and in that case, after the first shock, the fact that he was 
out of the way would, as I argued, leave the young laird the sole 
object of her interest. But it was not so. In neither direction 
did the situation seem to be affected—it was as unsatisfactory 
and as undefined as ever. 

‘« And your understanding, which is not an engagement, with 
Miss Faber,” I said one day to the young laird, determined to 
get a ray of light thrown on the scene, “tell me, how does that 
promise ?” 

‘Tt doesn’t promise,” he said sulkily. | 

‘« You mean that it is no nearer an engagement than before ?” 

No nearer.” 

‘“ And no further from it?” 

‘“ No further, I think. Just the same.” 

‘« And you have not pressed the young lady to make it more 
definite?” 

‘«T have tried, yes; but she won’t say anything— practically.” 

‘He was very glum. Young Scotchmen often are. But 
there is a point beyond which it does not do to try to stir up. the 
glumness even of young Scotchmen, and it seemed to me that 
I had reached the point. I did not ask the boy any more; 
but I did something else. I did the last thing that a man with 
the very slightest training in diplomacy might be expected to do 
—I interfered with business that did not in the least concern me. 

‘You see,’ said Mortimer, with an air of apology, ‘I liked the © 
boy. He is my nephew, and he is a good boy. Very red- 
headed, very Scotch, very glum, but a heart just in the right 
place, and I could not bear to see him suffer as he was suffer- 
ing. There are situations in diplomacy where the most direct 
methods are the best, and in one of these situations we seemed 
to be now. In order to learn the truth it appeared to me the best 
way to take the young lady unawares. In the course of a stroll 
in the Ravenscrag garden I said to her, &@ propos de rien, “Do 
you know, Miss Faber, it seems to me that you are not treating 
our young laird very fairly?’’ Now what do you think a young 
lady would have done under the circumstances, Mrs. Jim ?’ 
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_ *I do not know the circumstances—of the girl’s affections,’ 
the lady answered. 

‘Quite so—quite true. Neither did I. But I was quite un- 
prepared for what followed ; she burst into tears.’ 

‘That might mean anything—or practically nothing,’ said 
the lady whom they called Mrs. Jim. 

‘It meant nothing—to me,’ Mortimer said, ‘until the young 
lady controlled herself again. Then she explained. Before 
quitting her on the day of our unfortunate pigeon-shooting 
Geoffrey Deane had made with her a scene from a melodrama. 
For days, for weeks, as I had presumed, he had made love to 
her—violent love. She confessed herself attracted by him, but 
said that she did not really care for him. You may know the 
precise meaning of that, Mrs. Jim; for myself, I am only a man. 
She further confessed, with blushes, that her heart was the 
young laird’s. She was quite open about it, poor girl! I think 
that she found it a comfort to have someone to confide it all to. 
And Geoffrey Deane that day had vowed to her that if she would 
not marry him he would drown himself—an unreal, melodramatic, 
essentially unmodern proceeding, as it sounded. The only thing 
that gave the melodrama the look of tragedy was that, as it 
seemed, he actually had done so. 

‘So now you have the circumstances about the girl’s affec- 
tions. What, under these circumstances, would follow ?’ 

‘Inevitably, I should fancy,’ said the lady to whom Mortimer 
put this question, ‘what apparently did follow—that the girl 
could not think of love for any man for months, for years per- 
haps—perhaps never.’ 

‘You would make a good diplomat, Mrs. Jim. You have 
read your book of human nature. It was precisely this state of 
feeling that the girl confessed to. Naturally I combated her 
view—pointed out the probability that young Deane had met 
. his death by accident, though it was most improbable. Naturally, 

too, I did not shake her conviction in the smallest degree. My 
most impertinent remark to her, however, that had brought the 
tears, had one result that was of interest; it had cleared the fog 
in which the situation had been shrouded from me. But in its 
principal object it had failed entirely; it had not put the situa- 
tion in any more favourable a light as regarded the prospects 
of the young laird. So to him I said nothing about the inter- 
view. We seemed to have arrived at an impasse. Then, as 
usual, the unexpected happened, and showed us the way out of 
it by a very widely open door. 
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‘About the middle of November we shot the Ravenscrag 
coverts. When the last beat was over, the Ravenscrag keeper 
came to me with an air of mystery, and told me that one of the 
beaters wished particularly to speak to me. I asked him what 
the man’s business was; but that, he said, the man wished to 
tell only to me. So I told him to bring the fellow forward. He 
came, slouching his head—a tall, gipsy-looking fellow, whom I 
did not know. ‘“ What is it?” I asked him. 

‘«Tf you please, sir,” he said, “there’s a young gentleman 
come to our caravan—a young gentleman that’s in trouble, in 
hiding, and he told me I was to speak to yourself, and tell you 
he had something most particular to say to you, and would you 
meet him to-night at nine o'clock, abune the Hanging Brig?” 

«« A young gentleman ?’’ I said. 

«« The same,” he said, “as was with you at the lodge.” He 
came a step nearer, and whispered in my ear, “ Mr. Geoffrey 


Deane. 


At this point in the story the little party in the Loch Kin- 
loch gunroom evinced what a newspaper reporter would have 
called ‘ sensation.’ . 

‘“ Mr. Geoffrey Deane?” I said; “ he’s drowned.” 

‘« He’s no drowned,” the fellow retorted with a grin. 

‘« But why,” I asked, “if he is not drowned, as you say, 
should he have come to you, of all people in the world, to 
bring him to life again? If he is not drowned, why is he 
hiding 

‘ “ He’s in trouble,” the fellow said again, “and he’s come to 
me because I’m the one that knows he’s not drowned, and never 
was drowned.” 

*« And how did you know it, may I ask?” 

««“T know it,” he said, “ because I was on the cliff side the 
day that Mr. Faber and yourself and the others were shooting 
the pigeons. I was netting the rabbits with ferrets on the cliff 
side.” (The fellow had the impudence to tell me this because he 
knew that the importance of his news would bear him scatheless 
for it.) ‘And I saw Mr. Deane, how he came to the Red Nose” 
(that is the name they give to the red sandstone cliff that juts 
out as I told you), “and there he looked round and up, and no 
one was in sight, though I was watching him, and he set his gun 
down on the rock, and threw his cap out on the sea, and ran 
back into the cave’s mouth that is beside the Red Nose. I saw 
that,” he said, “and then I saw yourself come and take the gun 
and call up to the others, and the boy swam out for the cap, and 
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I waited. And presently, when the evening was coming, and I 
was thinking of going down to the cave’s mouth, someone came 
out of it. It was Mr. Deane, but he had not the suit of clothes 
he had when he went in, but a common suit, as it might be 
mine. And then he began to come up the cliff’s side by the 
goat’s path. I had laid the ferrets away, and as he came up I 
stepped out with ‘Good-evening, Mr. Deane,’ for I knew him 
well. Then he told me I should not say I had seen him, and he 
gave me a sovereign and ‘ Good-night.’ ” 

‘Then,’ said Mortimer, ‘I was furious with the man. “Do 
you mean that you knew all the time he was alive and never 
said anything when all the countryside was searching for his 
body ?”’ I asked him. 

‘“ No, sir,” he said, “I did not, for that same night I was in 
trouble myself, and am but just come out of it.” 

‘At that he lifted his cap a second, and I saw that his head 
was cropped. He had been in prison. 

‘* And I had been out no more than two days when Mr. 
Deane comes to my van, and he says I must hide him till he can 
get a chance of speaking to yourself. Two days he has looked 
for you; but to-day he sent the message that you should meet 
him above the Hanging Brig.”’ 

‘« Ts that all ?” I asked him. 

«« Yes, sir,” he said, “ at nine to-night.”’’ 

‘But surely you didn’t believe the fellow’s story ?’ Denison 
asked. 

Mortimer shrugged his shoulders. ‘What would be his 
object in inventing it? That is the question I kept putting to 
myself. If not true, at least ben trovato. I would go at all 
events to the Hanging Brig—the swing bridge across the river 
by the salmon leap. I had a thought that the jail-bird gipsy 
might mean mischief; but he would hardly forewarn a man, so 
that he should leave his watch at home, if that was his idea. 
I went full of faith that I should meet Geoffrey Deane, and 
desperately full of curiosity besides. 

‘And meet him I did-—under the dark trees within sound of 
the fall. And in the darkness, to the tune of the falling water, 
I listened to the strangest story—enjoyed the strangest study of 
the young men of our times—that mortal man ever listened to. 
It appeared—and Geoffrey Deane told me the story with the 
most perfect sang-froid, as if it were the most matter-of-fact 
history in the world—that about a year previously he had found 
himself dead-broke—“ stony,” as he phrased it—and had gone to 
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Dapper, as the fit and natural person, in his distress. And 
Dapper, it appeared, had coolly proposed to “ finance,”’ as he 
called it, Geoffrey for a year, on certain conditions: namely, that 
by the end of that year he should either have engaged himself to 
an heiress—in which event, as soon as the marriage took place, 
Dapper would recoup himself (with good interest, you may be 
sure) by exacting payment for an I O U which he made Geoffrey 
sign for him—or, in case the heiress hunt should prove a failure, 
should—this is the extraordinary and the really interesting part 
of the transaction—meet his death (make away with himself— 
commit suicide, in fact) in a manner that should have the 
appearance of being accidental. In that case Dapper would, of 
course, recoup himself by means of an insurance which he had 
effected on Geoffrey Deane’s life.’ 

When he reached this point in his narrative Mortimer 
paused for a moment and lit a cigarette, while he listened to the 
exclamations of horror, and almost of incredulity, with which we 
could not but receive it. 

‘Yes,’ he resumed, ‘it sounds impossible. There are men, 
however, moving in decent society, members of all the clubs, to 
whom all things are possible; and of these, Dapper Deane is one. 
He affords an interesting study in human nature. And the man 
whom he had induced to assent to these propositions was his 
own, his younger, brother—scarcely more than a boy. The 
circumstance, as I was not long in discovering, to which I owed 
the pleasure of hearing the story from Geoffrey Deane’s own lips, 
was that Dapper had already been to the insurance office to claim 
his money, which the company had declined to give him, pending 
more satisfactory assurance of Geoffrey Deane’s death. Geoffrey 
had actually been to London disguised, and had seen his brother, 
and had now come to me in order to confide to me all the 
particulars, and honour me by asking for my advice. What, 
under the circumstances, do you conceive that that advice should 
have been ?’ 

‘ There is not a question,’ returned George Denison. ‘ You told 
him, of course, to return to London, to life, and tell Dapper 
Deane to go to the deuce.’ 

‘Wait a moment,’ said Mortimer ; ‘that was precisely my own 
first impulse too. Second thoughts advised me otherwise. I 
will premise that I was anxious to save Geoffrey, whom I 
regarded as far more sinned against than sinning. Dapper 
Deane, you see, had already been to the insurance people. You 
know the name that this proceeding on the brothers’ part would 
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have in a court of law—‘“ conspiracy to defraud.” It has a nasty 
sound. 

‘« By Jove!” as Geoffrey Deane remarked in his own manner 
when I mentioned it to him, “that means ‘chokey.’ I shouldn’t 
like the skilly, and I’m jolly sure Dapper wouldn't.” 

‘It was difficult therefore to advise him to come to life 
again and avow himself. But I had no intention of letting 
Dapper continue to play his nefarious game. On the whole, I 
was inclined to approve an idea of going to the colonies, which 
Geoffrey Deane himself mooted. I wrote to Dapper Deane, 
telling him that I had learned all the circumstances connected 
with Geoffrey’s “death” from the deceased man himself. I 
proposed to Dapper that as soon as the legal formalities were 
concluded he should hand to me, for transmission to his brother, 
the little money held in trust, which would pass from the younger 
brother to the elder on the supposition of the former’s death. 
Dapper was intelligent enough to understand exactly how the 
matter stood, and without much demur did as I had courteously 
asked him. Neither, in spite of probate being granted in 
regard to his brother’s estate, did he make any further claim, as 
I have been careful to discover, on the insurance office. 

‘But,’ said Mortimer, blowing a cloud of smoke from his 
cigarette and speaking very quietly, ‘Dapper Deane, as you say, 
is a good shot. To the best of his belief I am the only man in 
England who can prove his brother to be living. His interest 
in the silence of that man is obvious. Knowing what I do of him 
I do not conceive him to be a man to stick at trifles. And that 
is the reason that I do not care to shoot with Dapper Deane.’ 

A thoughtful silence possessed the little party in the Loch 
Kinloch smoking-room. The rain still descended in grey sheets 
before the windows, but the outlook on life and human nature 
seemed subtly altered by the story. Mortimer was the only one 
of the party, perhaps, to whom its telling had not revealed new 
possibilities. It was the lady who first broke the silence. 

‘And the girl, Miss Faber?’ she asked. 

‘She married, as you know, the young laird. It struck me 
that when first I told her the rather comic truth of what had 
appeared like tragedy on the cliffs on the pigeon-shooting day, 
her relief at the news was not quite untinged with—what shall 
Wwe say—disappointment ?’ 

‘Disillusionment, rather.’ 

‘Disillusionment, then. It is not easy to relinquish, all at 
once, the réle of heroine in a tragedy.’ 
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‘ And Geoffrey Deane—how is he getting on?’ 

‘Well, I should say—though he is not known as “ Geoffrey 
Deane.” A friend of mine visited last year the ranch that 
Geoffrey has a share in. In the semi-obscurity of a cowshed he 
saw something that he could not clearly distinguish. “ What's 
that?’’ he asked, uncertain whether it was a man or a calf. 
“Tt’s the melancholy result,” the answer came back, in a voice 
of great cheerfulness, “of an Eton education.” It was a man 
spreading the bedding with a pick—Geoffrey Deane.’ 
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THE GRAND COUP 


BY MAURICE B. BYLES 


Has anyone been lucky enough to bring off the Grand Coup of 
late years? There is no mention of its having been accomplished 
to be discovered by the most attentive perusal of the sporting 
papers. Of course the real Grand Coup is meant, not the 
ordinary hat trick of grouse, salmon, and stag on the same day—a 
feat which, as it has been observed, is within reach of anyone 
having a salmon river on his deer forest. There may naturally 
be degrees of genuineness in the Grand Coup, just as there are in 
oysters, where one may have natives at 3s., real natives at 3s. 6d., 
and extra real genuine natives at 4s. 6d. the dozen. The real 
Grand Coup trés véritable should consist of the three most 
highly prized objects of sport in these islands. Opinions may of 
course differ as to what these are, but a very good indication may 
be obtained from listening to the—ahem!—suppose we say 
‘expressions of regret’ on the part of those who have failed. A 
‘D’ of no ordinary magnitude is required to solace the anguish of 
soul of the wretched man who has missed a stag, and scarcely 
less emphatic in his denunciations of rod-makers, fly-dressers, 
Ghillies, rivers, salmon, and things in general, is the luckless 
wight who has lost a salmon after, say, half an hour's play. 
Now the only man who at all rivals them in the vigour and 
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fervency of his remarks is the unfortunate person who, at the 
very moment when he should have had a double shot at wood- 
cock, has tripped up and fallen on to his nose, or slipped up and 
fallen—well, not on to his head this time—into a peat moss. 
Judged by this standard, the real Grand Coup should consist of 
stag, salmon, and woodcock figuring at the dinner-table as the 
result of one day’s sport. 

There is but little more than a week in which it is possible to 
combine these three, viz. from about the 9th to the 20th of 
October ; unless, indeed, there be some home-bred woodcock, but 
even then they so rarely remain in the place of their birth that 
it is only an off-chance. The period may be extended by sub- 
stituting a hind for a stag, and this also would make the feat 
possible in the late winter or early spring, when the rivers open 
again and the woodcock return from Ireland on their journey to 
Norway for the honeymoon. 

For years it had been my dream to accomplish this, and I 
tried several places in succession. At my first venture, though 
the island abounded in deer and cock, there was no river big 
enough to hold salmon. A certain noble lord was reported to 
have spent several thousand pounds in the attempt to make one ; 
but water won’t run uphill for anyone, and the first big spate 
that came undermined the dam and blew it up. In my own 
private opinion I could have done better with a spade in a very 
few weeks by diverting the little burn by the lodge into the big 
one. The little one spated four times to the other’s once, and 
there was only one place where possibly a charge of dynamite 
might have been necessary. At the next shooting, though the 
river did hold salmon, they were the colour of copper kettles and 
very stiff torise. But at my third venture there did seem to be a 
good chance. 

The little river ran into the sea-loch close by the lodge, and 
there were three or four likely pools immediately under the front 
windows ; while the hill at the back was a very favourite haunt 
of woodcock. The chance, therefore, for two out of the three 
was close at hand. On the days when we intended to go out with 
the rifle it was customary to try the river before breakfast, as the 
salmon is by far the most captious and unreliable of the three. 
Woodcock are capricious enough, Heaven knows; but why a 
salmon should one day be ready to rise at a sparrow at the end of 
a clothes-line, and on another apparently similar day refuse to 
look at even the smallest silver doctor on a grilse-cast, is a thing 
no fellah can understand. 
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The watcher at these shootings lived at the other end of the 
glen, some five or six miles off ; but about half-way, just where the 
road turned nearly at a right angle, was a hill which com- 
manded a view both ways, his house and the lodge being visible 
from it. ‘ Where is the watcher ?’ I asked the head keeper the 
first time I went out stalking. ‘I’m thinking Tonalt will be 
after spying us from Yon Toppie,’ was his reply. So the hill 
was always called Yon Toppie. It is very advisable to give 
names to places that don’t seem to have one; it much facilitates 
directions. ‘You try Shepherd’s Elbow, while I go along the 
other branch of the burn,’ is so much simpler than saying, ‘ You 
try that hollow—the place, you know, where you hit your shin 
against a stone last year, and swore so frightfully that I feared 
it would send your gun off.’ The said Shepherd’s Elbow was 
evidently once the bed of a small loch—now dry—having stray 
rocks hidden amongst the bracken, which caught one horribly on 
the knees and legs. A shepherd was reported to have broken his 
elbow against a stone—or a stone against his elbow, I forget 
which—hence the name. 

Some few years since, on October 19, I intended to go out 
stalking for the last time that season, and, as usual, tried the 
river first. The two best casts proved unproductive, but a fish 
rose at me in the third, evidently a salmon or large grilse ; but, 
alas! he came short. After waiting the traditional five minutes 
(best calculated, perhaps, by smoking a cigarette) I cast again. 
Another rise—and this time in him. To my horror it was only 
a large sea-trout, who rushed up and down—or, rather, down and 
up—the pool, effectually alarming all other occupants. Why is it 
that salmon object so much to seeing a sea-trout caught, but 
don’t mind in the least if it is one of their own species? It really 
seems as if they said to one another, ‘ Only look what a game Joe 
is having up there ;’ while the experienced elderly salmon looks up 
at him out of the corner of his eye, and says, ‘ Ah, I guess Joe 
has taken another hornet.’ No, Joe, that is no hornet, but 
something far worse—you have made your last rise—your last 
struggle for life and freedom ; unless some accident happens, you 
will be duly gaffed, knocked on the head, weighed (by estimation 
at first, and then by the disappointing steelyard), and finally have 
your merits discussed at the dinner-table. I trust you did not 
suffer more really than the duck who has its neck wrung by the 
cook, but I ‘ hae me doots.’ The pool being thus spoilt by that 
silly sea-trout, 1 went home to breakfast, and during the meal 
heard that Donald was to be seen on Yon Toppie ; this meant a 
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stag somewhere handy. Sending on the head keeper with the 
rifle and glasses, I followed him on the bicycle, and arrived just 
as Donald came down to meet us. The result of their ‘ confab’ was 
that we were to try the corries to the west, for which the wind 
also was suitable. Hiding the cycle in the heather, we started; face 
after face did we spy, and corrie after corrie, seeing nothing but 
hinds, whom we had to dodge, till in the last corrie but one on 
that side of the Great Corrie we unfortunately stumbled on to 
some stray sheep, who immediately, of course, made off and 
put up the quarry. As luck would have it, he did not unsight us 
long (as we were pretty high up), coming into view again about 
three-quarters of a mile off, and we marked him down in a small 
corrie right on the line for home. Here arose a serious difference 
of opinion between myself and the keeper, he wishing to stalk 
him from to leeward ; this I positively declined to do, knowing 
well what it means, viz. crawling in sight for half an hour 
through a maze of dhulochs. The first (and last) time I tried 
that, the water ran out of my waistcoat pockets at the conclusion 
of the stalk, in addition to which we stalked the wrong beastie! 
Ultimately he agreed to try the direct stalk, which would give us 
a side wind, and brought me up close—too close, in fact, the 
distance being little more than seventy yards. Fortunately I 
aimed low enough, and hit him through the lower part of the 
heart ; he ran a few yards and then fell. Now for the woodcock. 
Without waiting for the gralloch I swallowed a mouthful or two 
and started off for home down by the waterfall—down the water- 
fall it nearly was, for my foot slipped and I went in. Fortunately 
it was only the lower part, and but half of that; had it been the 
upper part it would have been most serious. I got arare ducking, 
but was not hurt. Disinterring the bicycle from its lair in the 
heather, I rode home as fast as I could, and, hastily donning a dry 
kilt and shirt, snatched up the gun and cartridges and started up 
the hill behind the lodge. I reckoned on having a good hour’s 
more daylight, but that was little enough. The light was failing 
fast as I came over the edge of the likeliest hollow in the burn, 
but still I could see well enough above the skyline. I heard 
one get up, though I did not see him; and knowing by experi- 
ence that he would in all probability go over the waterfall 
at the top I waited, and, sure enough, saw him in the exact 


spot. I fired, and to my huge delight he spread-eagled against 


the sky. ‘Great Scott, if he won’t go down the fall!’ I threw 
down the gun (it cost a prolonged search in the dark for it after- 
wards) and rushed up to the spot. Not a trace —save a feather or 
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two on the further bank. I looked for him in vain as long as it 
was possible to see (and again the next morning), but without 
success, and finally had to stumble home in the dark without the 
spolia opima. 

Somehow I seemed to feel that morning that it was now or 
never. Everything looked favourable. The wind was in the right 
airt, the river fining down after a spate, and a woodcock had 
been seen in the glen two or three days before. Now I am 
getting old and rheumatic, and shudder at the thought of taking 
my boots off in order to cross a scriogain (Anglicé: scree) in 
silence. Still, I should like to hear if anyone has brought off the 
true Grand Coup. 
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WINTER SPORTS IN THE CANTON DES GRISONS 


BY ELISABETH P. L. HIGGIN 


THANKs to the equable temperature of the sea-girt British Isles, 
we English have not much experience in our own land of sports 
connected with ice and snow. ‘To enjoy these we must go further 
afield to some other climate where severe frost holds undisputed 
sway during the season of prolonged winter. Switzerland is the 
country possessing this desideratum which we can reach with 
greatest, ease, and of its different districts it is in the Canton des 
Grisons that we find cold-weather sports most fully developed. 
On the Lake of Geneva there is often ice for a few weeks only, and 
Grindelwald is not much frequented save at Christmas-time, so 
that Davos, St. Moritz, and more recently Arosa, are the favourite 
haunts of the tobogganer and skater. 

The traveller by the eleven o’clock express from Charing Cross 
or Victoria finds himself about noon on the following day at the 
small junction of Landquart in the Rhine Valley, whence the little 
narrow-gauge railway ascends to Davos. The way to the other 
two winter colonies leads for another half-hour along the main 
line to Chur, and from there the roads to St. Moritz and to Arosa 
diverge in different directions. St. Moritz is to have its railway 
soon, but in the meantime Davos is the most easily accessible 
place of the three. A crawl of two hours in a very slow train 
through the Praettigau Valley brings the traveller to the little 
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village of Klosters, where he finally bids farewell to the slushy 
winter weather of the lowlands and enters the dominions of the Ice 
King in his Alpine fastnesses. From here the line zigzags along the 
hillside in the very steep ascent which follows, and an hour after 
leaving Klosters the engine puffs noisily into the terminus of 
Davos Platz. When the little mountain railway was first opened, 
grave doubts were entertained as to the possibility of keeping it 
free from snow, but a snow-plough locomotive and stalwart Swiss 
with shovels have so far been able to cope with the elements, 
except during one very exceptional storm. It is too dark to see 


DAVOS PLATZ IN WINTER 


anything of Davos when the train arrives, so we will suppose that 
the newcomer approaches his window with some interest when 
he wakes the following morning. He finds himself in a long 
narrow valley bounded on both sides by high mountains, and 
apparently closed in at the lower end by the pointed peak of the 
Tinzenhorn. The sunlight is as yet only on the hill tops, but is 
creeping slowly downwards towards the village of Davos, which 
lies in shadow. In the middle of the valley he sees the ice rink, 
the centre of attraction for him if skating is his hobby. In that 
case he will doubtless swallow a hasty breakfast, seize his skates, 
and set out for the scene of his pleasures. 
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On a fine day in mid-winter the Davos rink presents a most 
animated appearance. Here people of all ages and of every 
nationality, whether proficient or unproficient, disport themselves 
on skates. You see the unhappy beginner either clutching his 
chair or towed along by a more capable friend; couples swing 
gracefully past you on the outside edge in harmony of heart and of 
motion ; a long line of schoolboys swoop down upon you hand in 
hand; and in a prominent position in the middle of the ice a 
noted exponent of the German school of skating whirls madly 
round and round and round on one toe, while he flourishes the 
other in the air in most amazing fashion. At one end a group of 
curlers are entirely engrossed by the roaring game. The scene is 
gayest in the afternoons, when skaters skim along to the strains 
of the band, and non-skaters watch the fun from the pavilion. 
When sunset has dispersed the crowd, a band of hockey players 
often takes possession. 

The rink managed by the English Skating Club, and devoted 
to figure-skating only, lies alongside the general enclosure, and is 
divided from it by a low bank. In former days, when there was 
only one rink, many passages of arms used to occur between the 
votaries of figure and of straightforward skating. Some igno- 
ramus would, perhaps, heedlessly invade the sacred circle, round 
which an earnest student was laboriously plodding at the outside 
edge, and has even been known to sweep away the orange which 
served as centre. Once a rather amusing incident took place. 
An English lady was wheeling round her orange greatly to her 
own satisfaction, when an elderly and somewhat infirm gentleman 
just able to toddle on skates with the help of a stick, who had 
been watching her for some time, said in a quavering voice: ‘I 
think, perhaps, I could help you to pick up that orange?’ On the 
other hand, the shaky straightforward skater did not relish a 
collision with an athletic expert hurrying along on the outside 
back, so it was to the satisfaction of both parties when they parted 
company. The English Davos Skating Club, which was formed 
many years ago to encourage figure-skating in Davos, is affiliated 
to the National Skating Association of Great Britain, and now 
numbers among its members some of the best exponents of the 
English school of skating. There is a fairly stiff test for admis- 
sion, which is modified in the case of ladies, and the successful 
candidate has the privilege of using the Club rink. Nationality is 
no bar to entrance, but, as a rule, it is only English people who 
have the energy to qualify. Some years ago the Club instituted 
a competition for a silver bowl, presented by the president, Dr. C. E. 
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Williams, to become the property of the person winning it three 
times in succession, in which, however, nobody has as yet been 
successful. Although all comers are invited to compete, only 
first-class skaters have any chance, so that the entries are very 
small as a rule. The test consists of two parts. In the first half 
all the threes, the bracket rocking and counter rocking turns 
are performed, turning at a centre, and with a curve of at least 
forty feet before and after the turn. In the second part, combined 
figures are skated in pairs. Several judges note down separately 
the points they think due to each candidate, and he who has scored 
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most marks wins the bowl. A scrape, a bent knee, a knock to the 
orange, all tell strongly against success, and pace and form are 
much considered. 

Although the struggle for the bowl awakens a keen interest 
among English visitors, the competitions organised by the Inter- 
national Skating Club of Davos—a club which patronises the 
foreign style of skating, and to which anybody can belong by 
paying a subscription—are far more generally popular. For 
several years past speed-skating and figure-skating contests have 
taken place for prizes sufficiently large to attract entries from 
all parts of Europe. For speed-skating the circumference of the 
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large rink is roped off to form a racing-track, round and round 
which the skaters fly till they have completed the required dis- 
tance. The prize goes to the competitor who makes the fastest 
time of all, but the racers run in pairs, so as mutually to incite 
each other to a better pace. Clad in close-fitting jackets, dark- 
blue tights, top-boots provided with long hollow skate-blades, 
their shoulders bent forwards, their arms waving to and fro, they 
remind the onlooker somewhat of a windmill hard at work. 
Some years ago one racer created a great excitement. He was 
observed to be bleeding at the lips, and it was thought that in bis 
frantic efforts he had broken a blood-vessel. Public sympathy 
somewhat abated, however, when it was discovered that the man 
was merely sucking a piece of raw steak to prevent the cold air 
from catching his breath. 

The figure-skating contests take place in the centre of the 
rink. The first part of the programme consists of obligatory 
figures ; but in the second competitors are invited to exhibit their 
best feats in the limited time of five minutes, and wonderful are 
the capers they cut. A favourite performance is to spin rapidly 
round on one foot, and, still revolving, bend the knee almost to 
the level of the ice, then slowly work up again. 

Or a man will throw himself violently backwards on to the 
ice, and suddenly leap to his feet after the manner of an acrobat. 
Spread eagles, cross cuts, and loops, executed with a tremendous 
flourish, are much in vogue. Last winter was a gala season for 
the Davos rink. The contest for the European championship in 
speed and figure skating was held on it in January, while the 
meeting to decide the amateur figure championship of the world 
was transferred here in February from Vienna on account of want 
of frost in the lowlands. The pleasure of both events was un- 
fortunately marred by the weather; but as Davos is an easily 
accessible place, where ice in winter is a certainty, it seems pro- 
bable that it will in future become the headquarters of European 


skating, and that the climate may have an early opportunity of © 


vindicating its reputation. 

The bowl competition and the figure-skating meeting organ- 
ised by the International Club generally take place within a few 
days of one another, so that the spectator has a good opportunity 
of comparing the English and foreign styles. The English 
school teaches that the body should be kept upright, the knee 
unbent, ‘the unemployed leg’ kept behind its fellow in all the 
turns and all the edges. ‘Never allow the unemployed to stray’ 
is one maxim ; ‘skate large’ is another. This method produces 
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bold curves executed without apparent effort; but it must be 
owned that there is a little truth in the remark made by a 
detractor that an Englishman looks as though he had swallowed 
the poker and had not yet digested it. In foreign skating legs 
and arms are held anyhow, and, in fact, it does not matter how a 
figure is performed as long as it is executed with ease. The | 
edges are generally small and much curved. The question as to 
the merits of the rival schools is one which no sensible man will 
argue, and may be relegated to the same category as fair trade 


THE KULM RINK AT ST. MORITZ 


versus free trade, bimetallism versus mono-metallism. There is 
no doubt, however, that foreign skating appeals more to the 
gallery, even an Englishman preferring it at first sight to the 
severe British style. 

At St. Moritz, where there is no skating club, most of the 
hotels have private rinks for the use of their own clientéle. The 
Kulm, the first hotel kept open in winter, has three—two for 
skating and one for curling—which are under the management of 
a committee with the approval of the proprietor. Figure-skating 
was much in vogue at St. Moritz some years ago, but it has 
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lately declined owing to the crowded state of the rinks and the 


consequent difficulty of practising. There is, however, some hope 
that a new rink may be made and reserved exclusively for figure- 
skating, asin Davos. As there are no competitions at St. Moritz, 
the ambitious skater sets his heart on obtaining the first and second 
class St. Moritz skating badges, which are open to all comers of 
both sexes. The first class includes all the edges, backwards and 
forwards eights, and the C turn, while for the second a more 
finished performance of the same figures is required with turns 
A, B, and D, forwards threes, to a centre and four or five combined 


ST. MORITZ IN WINTER > 


figures in addition. If the ordeal is passed successfully, the 
candidate becomes the possessor of a badge consisting of crossed 
skates with the letters S.M. in silver for the first-class and in gold 
for the second. Arosa, too, has a rink, yet so far it cannot com- 
pare with those of Davos and St. Moritz. But, however good 
a rink may be, nothing in the skater’s estimation comes up to 
lake skating. Of course the lakes, both at Davos and St. Moritz, 
bear every winter for several months, but it often happens that 
frost sets in either before or during a snow fall, and the ice is 
ruined. Given, however, a hard frost followed by a spell of fine 


weather, and the result is perfection. One lake covered with ice 
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is very like another, so a description of the Davoser-see seen 
under the best conditions will serve for all. Imagine a plain of 
thick black ice, as yet unmarked by skate, stretching from the 
steep sides of the cone-shaped Seehorn with its lines of dark fir 
trees to the slopes of the Doerfliberg opposite, which rise in great 
dazzling snow-fields to meet the deep blue sky. To your left is 
the Fluela Pass, the road to the Engadine, while over the low- 
lying mountain spurs to the left the Davos-Landquart Railway 
leads out of this peaceful valley into the wide bustling world 
beyond. The boom of the cracking ice echoes from side to side ; 
the water below laps against its covering as though it would suck 
you into its depths. You reach a spot a few yards from the bank 
where the bed of the lake plunges down suddenly into unfathom- 
able darkness. So clear is the ice that as you stand above you 
feel as though there were nothing between you and the abyss. 
You remember with horror the old tradition how a wedding party 
crossing the lake on sleighs was engulfed and seen nomore. But 


‘a truce to such sad thoughts. With one stroke you glide on to 


the outside edge and skim away in long easy curves. The smooth 
surface offers no resistance; movement seems no effort. You 
appear to have passed in one second into a different world, where 
labour and weariness have no place. With a skate-blade as the 
only connecting link with earth, surely this is the nearest 
approach to the flight of a swallow that we mortals can ever hope 
to know! There is a prosaic side to the picture which must not 
be forgotten. See the picnic parties lunching at the lake side to 
the gay strains of the band. One enterprising hotel has moved 
its entire table d’héte, and its guests sit at a properly laid table, 
served by waiters, who as they flit to and fro seem to find the 
ice more slippery than the parquet floors to which they are 
accustomed. 

. And now we must pass to tobogganing, the most characteristic 
sport of the Canton des Grisons. In the days before the stranger 
set foot in these valleys the handschlitten, the native Swiss 
sledge, was only used by children in their play hours or by grown- 
up people as a mode of locomotion when the road over which 
they wished to travel was sufficiently inclined. But the advent 


of the Englishman brought a change. With his quick eye for 


sport he saw at once that much amusement could be extracted 
from the queer-looking little craft, and the stolid Swiss soon 
viewed with amazement the strange sight of bearded men 
careering about on toboggans for pleasure. The first colony of 
winter visitors to the Canton des Grisons settled in Davos, and 
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there we must trace the beginnings of the sport of tobogganing. 
In early days the handschlitten was the only class of machine 
used. The rider sits on it with a foot on each side, and used 
originally to guide by a touch of his heels in the snow, but later 
on it was found easier to steer by means of short sticks fitted 
with iron points held in the hands. A cushion with a lump in 
the middle to prevent the tobogganer from slipping forwards was 
the next improvement. -In the early ’eighties it occurred to an 
English visitor to organise a toboggan race, and the first event of 
that nature ever held took place on the road to Klosters. Later 
on an annual international race was instituted for a cup presented 


Photo—Sigrist 
MEN ON HANDSCHLITTEN 


by the late Mr. John Addington Symonds, open to natives of the 
Canton des Grisons, to visitors to Davos, and to visitors to 
St. Moritz, which had by this time become a winter resort. 
When this race was first started it was the most exciting event 
of the winter. Nothing else was talked of in the English quarter 
for weeks beforehand: bets were laid, sweepstakes were held, and 
high words between the partisans of the different favourites were 
not unknown. On the great day itself every vehicle in the place 
(the railway was as yet undreamt of), from a hay-sleigh to an 
hotel omnibus, found its way to Klosters. After the result of 
the race had been declared there was a monster lunch at the 
xx2 
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Hotel Silvretta, and then a slow procession up the hill to Davos, 
where the winner was greeted with enthusiasm and generally 
carried in triumph into his hotel. A few years later a revolution 
in tobogganing took place. One of our Transatlantic cousins 
introduced the American coaster, a much longer, lower, and 
heavier machine than the handschlitten, and rode it lying on his 
side, face forwards. He guided by touching the snow with the 
toe of one foot extended behind and by shoving the nose of his 
mount round with his hands. It soon became evident that the 
newcomer could run away from the handschlitten, and that the 
two classes of toboggans could not compete on equal terms. 
The old international race was therefore limited to Swiss 


HANDSCHLITTEN AND A SKELETON 


machines, and another race open to all styles was instituted. 
Shortly afterwards, another American discovered that he could 
obtain better results by lying flat on his chest and by steering 
with both toes stuck out behind, and this position is now 
universally adopted by men on the coaster. Ladies still either 
sit upright or lie sideways. The flat method has so far, owing to 
its ungracefulness, only been adopted by little girls, but there is 
no doubt that the woman who can invent a suitable costume for 
it will carry all before her in tobogganing. In the ladies’ races 
at Davos, St. Moritz, and Arosa, not run under handicap, the first 
prize almost invariably goes to a headforemost rider. There is, 
however, an international ladies’ race at Davos for a trophy 
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presented by Mr. Freeman which is limited to handschlitten. 
The American coaster in its turn has undergone many changes 
since its first arrival in the Canton des Grisons. It has gained 
in length and in weight, and more metal and less wood is being 
gradually used in its composition. One type, the skeleton, is 
entirely made of iron bars, and its further development, the 
giant skeleton, is so heavy that it requires a strong man to steer 
it round a corner, and a still stronger to pull it up a hill. The 
perfect toboggan liké the perfect horse is still to seek ; but there 
is probably much truth in the theory that different types suit 
different courses, and that a man should choose his mount in 


A TAILING PARTY 


accordance with the state of the run at the moment. It is, how- 
ever, exceedingly hard to choose aright, and as there is luck in 
tobogganing as in every sport, a race sometimes falls to the man 
who has made a lucky hit. The so-called Klosters course, the 
chief Davos toboggan track, is over the last two miles of the 
highway between Davos and Klosters. For the first three miles 
the road to the head of the run is on nearly level ground, leading 
past the lake to the Davoser Kulm, the watershed between the 
Davos and Praettigau Valleys. In the days before the railway, 
excursionists to Klosters used to ‘tail’ over this part of the 
route—that is to say, they attached their toboggans to a sleigh 
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either in one row or in two parallel lines, sat on them, and were | 
towed along. The tail swings merrily from side to side, and the 
people at the end have a bad time of it. Introductions are not 
de rigueur on a tailing party. ‘Do please take hold of my hand’ 
sounds a rather forward request made by a young lady to a total 
stranger of the opposite sex, but the context ‘and pull me out 
of the ditch ’ makes it a perfectly innocent remark. Nowadays, 
tobogganers generally go by train to the Kulm station, but tailing 
parties to other places are still in vogue. 

From Kulm to Klosters the road is all downhill, but only 
when the track is in first-class order can the whole distance be 
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A START FOR A TOBOGGAN RACE AT KLOSTERS 


ridden, for the third mile from the top is only on a very slight 
incline. A well-known tobogganer when alighting from the 
train at Kulm once challenged the guard to a race to Klosters. 
The man laughed in derision, but when the iron horse steamed 
into Klosters it found its wooden rival already on the platform. 
As a rule, however, after a good fast spin of a mile and a half 
from Kulm, the tobogganer has to dismount and drag his 
machine to the head of the two-miles racecourse, which ends at 
Klosters. The starting point is just at the bend of the road, anda 
very draughty place it is. Races in the Canton des Grisons are 
decided by the length of time spent on the descent, and as a 
minute’s interval is allowed between each competitor, the man 
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who draws the last place has a long and weary wait when there 
are many entries. ‘ Are you ready ? 20 seconds, 10, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, 
Go!’ sounds the voice of the starter, and off struggles the racer, 
either pushing himself off with his pegs if he is on a handschlitten, 
or propelling himself forwards by means of his toes stuck into 
the snow if on a coaster. Once round the corner the pace 
quickens, and if the run is in good condition he will have no 
further trouble, and must direct his attention to getting round 
the zigzags as fast as is compatible with safety ; but if there has 
been a recent snow-fall a further push is necessary from time to 
time. Once or twice when there was little snow on the ground, 


Photo—Sigrist 
THE LAST CORNER AT KLOSTERS 


the International has been run on a road coated with ice. 
That is excitement, indeed! As the racer nears each corner, he 
feels that it must be his last. A force against which it seems 
vain to struggle seems to sweep him towards the side of the 
track and over on to the rocks below. He throws his balance to 
the inside; he digs his peg or his steel-capped toe into the ice ; 
oh ! joy, the craft answers to the helm, and he is saved. He flies 
along a straight piece of course towards a double zigzag, above 
which towers a large, grey rock crowded with spectators. 
Another struggle, another moment of uncertainty, safe once 
more. The cheers of the onlookers sound dully in his’ deafened 
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ears as he speeds away to the turn before the last, a curve 
so sharp that all pace must be taken off and the toboggan 
regularly forced round. A shove, a scuffle, and a slide, and he 
has conquered. One wild, final rush down the last piece of 
straight ending in the last corner of all at the first houses of 
Klosters, where many before him have dashed themselves 
against the palings and through them into the field beyond. 
Here both sides of the track are black with spectators, who fall 
back at his approach. There is a singing in his ears, all things 
around him loom vaguely through a mist, he puts forth his 
strength in one despairing effort, pulls his toboggan round, and 
all danger is over. A few yards further on he glides past the win- 
ning post ; ‘ In’ calls the timekeeper, the assistant stops the watch, 
and he pulls up in Klosters in the centre of a dense crowd. For 
some minutes he sits panting on his wooden horse, but gradually 
animation returns, his brain clears, and he starts up to discover 
his place in the race. The record for the Klosters course is held 
by Mr. Bertie Dwyer, who did the two miles in 4 min. 34 sec. 
in 1897, when the track was a sheet of ice. As a rule, however, 
the run is covered with well-beaten snow, high banks guard 
the sides, and rocks and stones are hidden away under the 
soft, white mantle—a state of things which makes if not for 
pace at least for safety. Races also take place on the Clavadel 
road, a course greatly resembling that of Klosters, and on the ice 
run, which is made entirely for tobogganing, built up with snow 
on both sides and with an iced surface. Its position and length 
vary from year to year, but it usually measures about half a 
mile. The pace is very fast, and a header over the sides into the 
snow is far from pleasant. 

At St. Moritz the Grand National Toboggan Race, corre- 
sponding to the Davos International and instituted three years 
after it, is the great event in the tobogganing world. It is open 
to every style of toboggan and to riders of all nationalities, but in 
reality the American machine is the only one used, and nearly all 
the starters are English and Americans, though the holder of the 
record is a Swiss. The race consists of three heats, and is won 
by the competitor who makes the fastest aggregate time. The 
Cresta run, on which it takes place, is a magnificent ice run of 
about three-quarters of a mile, but, unfortunately, its full length is 
only open for a short time each year. Starting on the hillside, 
high above the valley, the course presents few difficulties till it 
plunges into a short narrow defile, named after a church close by 
‘the church leap.” The toboggan first rushes up the right-hand 
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bank almost to the foot of the trees at the top, then dashes wildly 
across up the opposite side of the gully, whence it is flung off 
once more on to a lower slope on the right again, and is finally 
left to pursue, with or without a rider, its perilous career towards 
the bottom of the valley. Once this obstacle lies behind him, 
the tobogganer, like the newly-made husband who telegraphed to 
his friends at St. Moritz ‘safely over the church leap,’ feels that 
the worst is over, though possibly in both cases there is a 
tendency to underrate the difficulties still to come. Battledore 
and Shuttlecock, two nasty corners close together, one at each 
side of the track, have to be faced; then down a glorious piece of 


THE CRESTA RUN. ST. MORITZ 


straight across the high road, past Bulpett’s corner, on to the 
Cresta leap, a sudden descent where the machine, if it is travelling 
at great speed, sometimes leaves the ground altogether and flies 
through the air for a few yards till it reaches the flat at the end 
of the run. The record of 1 min. 8,5 sec. for the three-quarters 
of a mile was made by Herr E. Thoma in 1899. The starting 
point for the ladies’ race is generally just above the church leap, 
so that they ride over a shorter distance than the men, but this 
year it was below it. For those who find the Cresta too sporting, 
there is the village run, which, though it is also generally kept 
iced, is much less severe. On this the race for the Ashbourne 
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Cup (a trophy presented by Lord Ashbourne), open to all types 
of toboggan, was originally held, but was last winter transferred 
to the Cresta course. A mile and a quarter of the high road 
between St. Moritz and Cresta, a little village lying further down 
the valley from which the runs takes its name, affords good bob- 
sleighing, a form of tobogganing requiring some explanation. 
Imagine a long narrow board fixed at each end to a toboggan with 
a steering apparatus in front, by means of which the foremost 
machine can be moved to and fro, and fitted with a powerful 
brake behind. As many people as can find room crowd on to it, 


"Pholo—Sigrist 
A BOBSLEIGH AND ITS LOAD 
sitting one behind the other, and away it tilts at break-neck 
speed, clearing all before it like a cavalry charge. Bobsieighs are 
not allowed on ice runs, as the brakes cut up the surface, and 
races of this sort are always held on roads, though it is probable 
that in the future a special track will have to be engineered for 
them on account of the danger to the traffic. To go further afield 
round St. Moritz, the descent from the summit of the Julier Pass 
to the Engadine Valley offers very good tobogganing when the track 
is well beaten, and twelve miles away, at the Maloja, the road to 
Italy runs for several miles in a series of zigzags, very hard to nego- 
tiate, but all the dearer on that account to the heart of the expert. 
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Arosa has so recently become a winter resort that ice sports 
are not. yet fully developed there, but it also has its annual 
toboggan races, which attract visitors from the other colonies. 
The Grand Prix d’Arosa, limited to Swiss toboggans only, and the 
Omnium race, open to all classes, are held on two miles of the 
post road, which winds down from the village of Arosa perched 
on the hillside towards Langwies in the valley below. The 
course resembles that of Klosters in character. Last winter a 
new ice track, three-quarters of a mile long, was opened and 
inaugurated by races both for men and for ladies, but, though it 


AROSA IN WINTER 


is decidedly sporting, it is not yet equal to the Davos and St. 
Moritz runs. 

So far we have only considered the sporting side of toboggan- 
ing, but it has its romance as well. Our satellite does not lose 
her glamour, though she shines on trackless snowfields, and peers 
through dusky pine woods instead of shimmering over southern 
lakes and magnolia groves. A wonderful fascination lurks in the 
mystcrious forest, in the glistening snow, and in the trickling 
of the half-frozen stream, and a moonlight expedition is a 
dangerous thing. Mrs. Grundy in the Canton des Grisons has now 
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almost agreed to the theory propounded by a Canadian visitor 
that chaperons are out of place in a cold country; but a few 
years ago she was not so complaisant, and a party of young 
people bound for Klosters were solemnly placed under the wing 
of a duenna, who, as she did not toboggan, plodded wearily down 
the five-miles descent while her charges skimmed airily ahead. 
Several promising love affairs ripened into engagements that 
evening, of course, well out of earshot of the chaperon. 

When spring comes and the roads and runs are’ slushy, a fresh 
phase of tobogganing begins. The heat of the sun melts the 
surface of the snow on the meadows; it freezes again at night, 


Photo -Sigrist 
SNOW-SHOEING 
and the result is a hard crust, which bears during the morning 
hours. The whole valley is thrown open to the early riser, who 
can wander at will over the fields ; but woe betide the lingerer, for 
as the day advances the covering will give way and he will drop 
into several feet of snow below. At this season snowshoeing has 
many votaries. The Norwegian snowshoes which are used are 
thin, narrow pieces of wood, about two yards long, attached to the 
feet by leather thongs. It is all very well for the expert, but 
the beginner has a terrible time of it. The two planks must be 
kept parallel; if they cross, a headforemost plunge into the snow 
is the result, The proficient snowshoer makes mountain expedi- 
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tions in mid-winter, sinking only a few inches into the soft snow ; 
but the novice generally contents himself with climbing labori- 
ously up some steep slope near at hand and then sliding down 
again, assisted by a long pole which he drags behind him. It is 
very difficult to keep your balance, and there is a horrible feeling 
that your legs are going to shoot away from under you. The 
safest position is to bend the knees and to lean slightly forwards. 
Needless to say, the enthusiastic curler has a fine time of it in the 
Canton des Grisons. Instead of the day or two of ice which is his 
portion at home, he begins the season with the certainty that 
three months of frost lie before him. Hockey on the ice is 
popular too, and during the Davos and St. Moritz race weeks 
hockey and curling matches are played between teams of visitors 
at the two places, and create quite as much interest as the Oxford 
and Cambridge Boat Race does in England. It must not be 
supposed, however, that the winter sojourner in the Canton des 
Grisons must rely for amusement on outdoor pastimes only, 
though these are most typical of the district. Theatricals, 
concerts, dinner-parties, and balls follow each other in quick 
succession. The inner man, too, is well cared for in the various 
hotels. A fine climate, comfortable quarters, plenty of fun 
indoors, and a good deal of society—all these add greatly to the 
attractions of winter sports in the Canton des Grisons. 
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A MOORLAND RIDE 


BY MRS. WHITEHORNE 


Ir was late afternoon ; a golden October day had ended in a dull, 
overcast evening, and from the great wooded valley where we 
had hunted all day, a grey mist was softly rolling up, shadowing 
swiftly the bare hill tops, brown with heather, of which the 
crimson glory had nearly passed, and shutting out from our sight 
the spurs of the great moor that ended seawards, and the leaden 
Severn Sea that had gleamed blue and far in the earlier 
sunshine. 

We were few and tired now, who had been many and gay in 
the crisp morning, and yet we rode wearily on and up, our backs 
to the great valley, and our faces towards the open moor, whence 
we could hear, faint and seldom, the huntsman’s horn, and his 
distant voice holloaing on his hounds on a difficult scent. Only 
now and then we heard him, and each time we paused and asked 
each other, Was it on—was it back—or to right, or left? For 
the rolling mist, overtaking us as we rode, made ear seem doubt- 
ful and treacherous as eye. 

After one such pause, our leader, an old hunting squire, 
whose name was known farther than his own west country as 
true sportsman and gallant rider, and whom we followed un- 
questioning, turned from the road up which we had clattered 
behind him, through a broken railing on his right, sharply down 
a thick pine wood, and, before we knew, we were slipping after 
him through the close tree stems, each as best we could, our 
horses sitting back almost on their tails, as the soft, peaty slope 
gave under their feet, and our faces whipt by the sharp little pine 
twigs that grew low and leafless, starved by the wealth of dark 
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boughs above. Steeper the slope grew, and steeper, till below 
we saw the little green track our guide was seeking. Each 
chose his own place to break from the wood, and, sitting back to 
the crupper, or springing down to ease the descent of his tired 
horse, we slipped or scrambled into the bracken and turf-grown 
track that led upwards to the moor, round the curve of the deep 
combe that else had barred our way. Then we gathered our- 
selves together after our scramble, and with a word or a touch to 
our horses we turned and galloped upwards with a soft thud of 
flying hoofs on the thick turf, for half a mile or more. Through 
low larch plantations, sweet and fragrant in the chill evening, 
with here and there a breath of warmer air left among them 
from the aromatic warmth of the golden afternoon ; through old 
oak woods, where the gnarled and misshapen boughs almost 
blocked our passage, or nearly swept us from our saddles; round 
the sharp curves made by the heads of tiny combes, where 
the pathway narrowed so that one had to take a pull at the 
eager horse, keen to follow others, though tired alone, and go 
delicately, and then up through the lessening larches, dwarfed 
and twisted from their struggle with the cruel moor winds of 
winter, to where nothing was round us but sombre heather and 
marsh grass, yellowing and coarse, and in the drifting mist and 
growing darkness, we could see our guide on his stout little 
horse, leaning his head to where the sluggish chill air brought 
faintly the sound of the huntsman’s voice. Nearer it came and 
nearer ; our horses pricked their ears and stood at attention, and 
out of the mist there burst two couple of splendid hounds, who 
crossed the rough track one by one, almost at our horses’ feet, 
and, still hot on a scent, though running quite silently, dis- 
appeared where the fog touched the brow of the hill. After 
them came the huntsman, saluted hastily by our leader with a 
question, to which the reply came back as he galloped past: 
‘’Tis only a hind they’m after, sir... And since we have not yet 
come to the time of year at which hinds may be hunted, that 
means, even more than the closing darkness and gathering mist, 
the end of the day’s sport for the keenest of us. A movement 
in the little knot of horses, a shake of the bridle and a cheery 
‘Good-night,’ a comforting scent of tobacco as some light cigar 
or pipe ; all, singly or in groups of two or three, turn and part, 
each on his homeward way, and I and my good little mare alone 
take the upward track that leads to the great beech hedge which 
skirts for miles the highest top of all the moor. By that I may 
safely steer my way till I break from it into the little used track, 
NO. LIII. VOL. 1X. YY 
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marked only at long intervals by low stones sunk in heather or 
bog-land, that will take me to my farm-home in the valley by 
the sea. 

And I did not fear my lonely ride. The early dark of 
autumn was gathering quickly about me, and the drifting and 
swaying grey mist was drawing round ; but the way home had 
been ridden by me and my moor-bred mare often and often, in 
fair weather, or foul daylight storms, and though never before in 
darkness and in fog, still, I did not fear. 

As we gained the beech hedge, looming even larger than its 
goodly self in the uncertain light, and put mile after mile of it 
behind us at swaying canter and steady trot, I thought out my 
way to myself. A turn across a piece of open moor, a road to 
cross, a narrow hunting-gate to open—I hoped it would not be 
sunk on its hinges, and fast, as the last time I passed it—an old 
disused cart-track across the wide-spreading boggy head of a 
moor stream, and then I should see before me, were the mist 
and dark not grown too thick, the sombre belt of black fir trees 
that shut in three sides of the shepherd’s house, the loneliest 
house on all the moor. 

After that it was easy-—a swampy field or two to cross from gate 
to gate, and then to turn just at the right place on the bare moor, 
where my home track led over the allotments where the farmers 
cut their turf, and left thereby large black peaty holes into which 
a horse might stumble. But there were the guiding stones—and 
my mare should know the road well, for though her home lay 
off to the left across a deep valley where were still the ruined 
huts of the robbers who once made the moor a terror to peaceful 
folk, yet she had always had her food and tending at my home 
before she went to hers, and even should [ fail to recognise my 
road, she would know it. 

I laughed to myself as I thought on this unlikely necessity, and 
looking up, fancied I saw a slight lessening of the drifting mist 
above my head, and though darker than it had been, it was not 
so very dark—TI could see the end of the beech hedge clearly as I 
tnrned from it, and the worn track in the heather beneath my 
mare’s feet was visible for quite a yard or two ahead, if I leant 
and looked. There was a small driving rain, too, beating on my 
cheek as I rode, and I was almost sure it had beaten on my left 
cheek when I started for home, and should now drive from behind 
us, but the wind was shifting, and I could not be quite sure. It 
still beat on my left, and my mare’s short mane was wet with it 
as I stooped to caress and speak to her. The track to the road 
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and the hunting-gate seemed long, for I could see little now but 
the grey wall of mist, growing swiftly darker round me as I rode, 
and my mare’s lean little head with the ears pricked forward, and 
the heather just beyond and beneath us. Then my mare’s hoofs 
rang clear on the road and we crossed it and came to the hunting- 
gate—not quite at once, for we struck the hedge too high up, 
but I could see a little lightening of the dark barrier made by 
the hedge below us, and the mare turned of herself towards it. 
I lifted the gate with some difficulty with my thick crop, thankful 
I had not to dismount and unfasten it, and slowly, for here we 
must take heed to our feet, we set out across the mile of bogland, 
covered with coarse thick tussocks of grass, that lay between us 
and the house of the firs. : 

For the first time I owned to myself that I wished I had taken 
the longer way home by the high road—or, that it were not quite 
so dark and thick. For now, only just above me could I even 
imagine I saw a faint grey glimmer of light through the fog, and 
all around me was thick darkness. The driving rain was cold 
upon my right cheek now, and that, I told myself, was right and 
comforting—unless the wind had shifted. I spoke to my mare 
for company and courage, and she answered with a toss of her 
head, and a quicker movement beneath me; and then I noticed 
first that she paused now and then, and reaching out, drew the 
reins through my fingers with a jerk, and then with her freed head 
stooped and nosed the ground before she would go on. I had 
heard often that moor-bred horses would smell boggy ground 
before stepping onwards, and by that means know if it were safe, 
but I had never experienced it; and wondered a little that she 
should fear on this known track, which, though soft and plashy 
always in wet seasons, such as this had been, was nevertheless 
sound enough to ride. I stooped, peering, to see the track and 
could not. Faintly I could see, and feel as they swept my stirrup, 
tall rushes, and I knew that we were no longer on the right road, 
for there grew nothing higher than the stiff short cotton grass and 
heather. I shivered a little, for it was cold, and the persistent drive 
of the rain was chilling me; and I hoped at least that we might 
not in our wandering come to the span of deep bog round the 
spring-head of the stream, for there I knew might be danger. 

I left the reins upon the mare’s neck, loose and low, only 
drawing the thong of my hunting crop through them, and for a 
little time she stepped slow and carefully, with her nose almost 
constantly to the ground; and now and again I could feel her 
slip, and hear the soft suck of the wet peat as she drew her hoofs 
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out of some boggy hole. But presently she threw her head up 
and went more freely, and I could feel the spring of heather and 
dry turf beneath her feet ; and so we came to where the thick belt 
of firs made a blacker barrier in the darkness that had seemed 
night itself before, and I knew that we had come, though by what 
track I knew not, to the shepherd’s house that was my last land- 
mark on my way homewards. 

I might have harboured there, but I knew the shepherd was 
away, and the house empty and locked, and that even could I have 
found an entrance, there was small provision there for either man 
or beast. So I hardened my heart, and, with the courage of 
necessity, turned my mare up along by the belt of firs, whence by 
daylight we could have followed easily enough the small worn 
track through the rough, wide, stone-walled enclosures that lay 
round the house, and by which we should reach the open moor 
again. So dark it was now I hardly knew where the black belt 
of firs ended on my right hand, but that the driving rain came on 
us again as we left its shelter. And the darkness was not the 
friendly, half-transparent gloom of ordinary night, but thick, 
black, choking fog. Wet and chill, deadening to every sense, 
stifling to the breath that drew it in, wearying to the aching eyes 
that strove to pierce it, muffling all sounds to the anxious ears. 
It was not still, for the wind drove it round and past me in black 
volumes that I could feel as they swept by ; but it closed me in as 
though with shifting walls of night. My mare went freely enough, 
as though she knew the way; but, for me, I could not tell any — 
more whether we were on the homeward track or no, but I trusted 
the mare. 

Presently I fancied we passed a gateway, because of the soft 
mud that plashed wet beneath us, but I could not be sure; and 
in a little while we came to a closed gate that Iknew. The mare 
pushed it impatiently with a rattle of her bit against the latch, and 
because of her hurry I could scarcely reach to open it myself. At 
last I did so, but she had to push long and urgently before it slid 
unwillingly open enough to let us through—its lower bar making 
slow thick gurgles in the peat pool at its foot. I did not stay to 
close it, though I knew I ought to, for it was the last gate of the en- 
closures, and unless closed the ponies feeding there would certainly 
be wild upon the moor before the morning ; but it would have taken 
minutes—and minutes had become somehow precious. I touched 
the mare with my heel, but she hardly responded, and dropped 
her head again to nose the moor, for she and I both knew that 
here would begin the peat holes, and a stumble into one of 
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them in the thick darkness was not lightly to be risked. It 
seemed a very long time to me that she walked slowly on, stumbling 
now and then, but never dangerously, and always recovering herself 
in time. I left all guidance to her again, but I had lost my trust 
in her a little now. The rain should have driven from behind us, 
but was coming almost from in front, and surely long before this 
I should have come to the gate which led off the moor down 
our own home lane. Presently she faltered, paused, turned back, 
threw up her head, and so stood. 

I reached forward, and patted her neck; spoke to her and 
asked her to try again—to go on. But she set herself back 
against my urging, and would not move. I touched her sharply 
with the whip, but she only turned where she stood, and came 
round again, with an impatient jerk of her head, against the wind 
and rain and thick driving darkness. 

Then I was sure that she had come to the end of her skill 
and knowledge, that she had strayed widely from the track, and 
that we were adrift-upon the open moor. I strained my eyes 
against the wet darkness, but could see nothing—above, below, 
around me. The night was long and cold before us, and there 
was no hope of finding home at all before the dawning, if this" 
were so. I felt instinctively for my flask, but even as my hand 
touched it, I remembered that I had shared it with a friend and 
emptied it earlier in the day. There was nothing to do then, 
nothing, but keep moving, lest the long hours to come of cold 
and rain should chill us to death. I spoke again to my little 
mare, urgently, almost as if she were a human friend and com- 
panion. She moved slightly tothe right, and my boot scraped a 
stone wall. Here at least might be shelter, although no guidance, 
for the stone walls of the moor run uphill and down, through 
stream and over bog, for miles of loneliness, and this might be 
any one of them that we had happened upon. I turned the mare 
carefully along it, hoping to find it descend, whereby we might 
find warmer shelter from the wind, and, straight across our way, 
we touched what I knew, by the rattle of iron on wood, to be a 
gate. 

‘What is it—where is it, my girl?’ I said, and there was a 
shake in my voice as I spoke; and the mare answered it with a 
low whinny, and laid her neck across the gate, and pushed. I 
pulled her back and stooped to the latch, and she shook her head 
with something like vexation and impatience, as though she would 
say, ‘I have brought you home, you foolish human thing, and you 
have not even the sense to know it.’ 
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And soshe had. With most unerring sense and patience she 
had found her way, and not to her home but to mine, where 
she knew she must take me first—through bewildering fog, across 
black night, and almost trackless moorland, by ‘some sense 
which God gives to horses and withholds from men. And 
when I doubted her, and thought she had lost her way at last, 
she was but waiting for me to find and open the gate that led us 
home. 

We passed through and on, down the steep and narrow lane, 
whose roughnesses had never seemed so homely and welcome to 
me before. Thankfully I felt round me the cessation of the rest- 
less driving wind and rain, and the comparative warmth and 
shelter of the high bank and hedge. Thankfully I wiped from 
my tired eyes the chill moisture that hung there, and dried my 
wet, cold face, and thought of the warmth and comfort that I 
should reach in a few minutes more. As we descended, the 
dense black fog grew lighter and thinner, and when we reached 
my own gate, I could see dimly the comfortable glow from the 
open door make a path of light upon the mist. 

I have ridden the great moor many times, and often since 
that night ; but never again have I trusted myself to its trackless 
ways, and terrible uncertainties, in darkness or in mist. For, love 
it always as I do and ever shall, I have learnt at such times to 
wisely fear and shun it. 


A DAY WITH A SEAL 


BY GEOFFREY GATHORNE-HARDY 


Ir is no part of my intention, speaking without authority and 
with little experience, to discuss seriously the ethics of seal- 
shooting. In spite of every natural advantage with which a 
careful Providence has supplied them, the numbers of these 
animals in most localities are rapidly diminishing, and a logical 
encouragement of their destruction could serve no good purpose 
whatever; while having fairly won as good a trophy as that 
which adorns the room in which I am writing, I feel it is un- 
likely that I shall join in the persecution of seals on any future 
occasion. 

I have been carefully brought up to believe in the rough 
classification of the objects of sport under two heads—animals 
useful for food or other purposes when dead, and animals which 
do mischief when alive ; and I am ready to admit that it would be 
sophistical to include seals nowadays under either category, for 
the useful blubber is seldom saved by the natives whose perquisite 
it becomes ; and where seals are mischievous, they have already 
been proportionately exterminated, while, though I have eaten 
the meat, and should have no objection whatever to doing so 
again, I hardly think that the practice is sufficiently general to 
admit of the classification of Phoca vitulina as a table delicacy. 

But when we look further afield and see that those animals 
which offer the most irresistible attractions to the sporting 
instinct, such, for example, as the ibex or the chamois, would 
arouse neither the enthusiasm of the epicure nor the enmity of 
the gamekeeper, we may surely confess that there may be 
exceptions to a generally useful rule, and that the difficulties and 
discomforts incidental to the stalking of certain creatures may 
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serve alone as the sportsman’s excuse for coveting their trophies. 
If therefore, in accurately describing a day on an island (which 
shall be nameless) where seals are in no danger of extinction, I 
can show these qualifications to have existed, I hope I shall at 
least escape a hasty classification as an extremely pernicious 
variety of the degraded genus ‘ gull-plugger.’ 

It is a fine September morning. Not a breath of wind moves 
the tops of the trees which shelter the house; everything 
promises a thoroughly broiling day. I come down to breakfast 
animated by a hope that no stern parental fiat will drive me 
perspiring after the sparsely sprinkled grouse which my unvarying 
inaccuracy with the fowling-piece has left upon the small but 
vicious steeps of the island. The warm sun and still air are 
certain to tempt a considerable number of seals to bask for most 
of the day on the reefs of Ardskinish, or the rocks to the south of 
it, and I mean to stalk and secure one before the day is many 
hours older. Moreover, to-morrow is a post-day, so that I shall 
be able to send the skin at once to be dressed if I am fortunate 
in my efforts. There are two post-days in the week, a preposterous 
number in the eyes of the local postman, which he generally 
contrives by self-instituted holidays to reduce to more reasonable 
proportions. 

Very shortly after breakfast I am under way with a telescope 
in its case, lunch in a bag on my shoulders, and a small -250 
American rifle in my hand. This weapon is not for the benefit 
of the seals, though I firmly believe it would answer well enough, 
but for any rabbits or other small game which I may encounter 
in the course of the four miles which are before me, or later in 
the day if fortune favours my main object early. As I pass 
through the gates of the carriage drive I come in view of a field 
which almost invariably contains a few black game, and there, 
sure enough, is an old cock about a hundred and twenty yards 
from me, but barely fifty from the buckthorn hedge which bounds 
the field on the home side. Cautiously I slip back and sneak 
along the hedge, but the wily old bird has witnessed that 
manoeuvre before, and is off, having either heard or seen me 
before my stalk has proceeded very far. However, I shall no 
doubt pursue him or one of his relations with better success 
another day, so I regard his flight with considerable equanimity 
and resume my course along the road. 

A couple of unsuccessful shots have completely destroyed my 
bottle-born confidence—pray do not be shocked, the bottle was 
empty, and a hundred yards from my rifle barrel—-by the time 
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that I have covered about three miles and come up with the dog- 
cart, where my ‘303 rifle is awaiting me in charge of my sister, who 
has expressed a wish to accompany me on my stalk as far as is 
possible without risk of putting off my game, as she is anxious to 
see seals alive or dead at closer quarters than she has hitherto 
succeeded in attaining. The other occupants of the dog-cart are 
two incurable golfo-maniacs. One of the miserable victims of this 
insidious complaint claims my sympathy in deference to the Fifth 
Commandment, and that of readers of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
as a frequent contributor to its pages on matters unconnected 
with golf. He is not yet in the acute or solitary stage which 
drives a man to dig divots from his carpet with a mashie, and 
break his furniture with (so-called) captive golf-balls, but his 
behaviour in the presence of another sufferer makes me fear the 
worst. For the past week he has deserted the moor, and here 
he will be found to-day, as usual, gazing reproachfully at the 
rabbit-hole down which eighteenpence worth of gutta-percha has 
just vanished, or vainly endeavouring to impress on the un- 
initiated youth of the island the subtle distinction between a 
putter and a mashie. But I will dwell no further on this piteous 
spectacle. Let us pass on. 

Another mile brings us to our first spying ground—a narrow 
rocky pass in the hill overlooking the promontory of Ardskinish. 
Here I remove from my pockets any things which are liable to be 
spoilt by contact with sea water, and placing them in the lunch- 
bag, deposit the latter on the ground for the present with my 
rabbit rifle in a cover beside it. Then seating myself on a con- 
venient stone, I take out my glass and proceed to spy for seals. 

A more dreary spot than Ardskinish it has seldom been my 
misfortune to see. A line of low sand dunes clothed in hard 
grey bents is protected from the force of the Atlantic by a most 
inhospitable reef, almost entirely submerged at high tide. A 
lighthouse just visible on the horizon, far out to sea, is the last 
vestige of land between these rocks and the Western Hemisphere. 
To the usefulness of this light the islanders give a valuable 
testimonial from a somewhat grimly original point of view, ‘It’s 
jist spoilin’ the place for wrecks!’ Yet to the eye of an ordinary 
landsman the shore is plentifully strewn with masts, spars, and 
broken timbers, while long bamboo canes and fragments of larger 
trees than the islands produce testify to the proximity of the 
gulfstream. A small farmhouse partially concealed by intervening 
dunes completes the picture. 

But to-day this picture is all that greets the eye, and the 
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telescope reveals no shining backs or wriggling hind-flippers on 
that piece of the reef which is visible from our present point of 
view. Accordingly, we move on to the dunes themselves till we 
reach a place whence a more likely part of the low, weed- 
covered rocks can be spied, and here, unless I am very much 
mistaken, we must find our game. And so it turns out, for 
after one or two sweeps the movement of the glass is arrested by 
a dark object waving above a rock against the bright background 
of sea beyond. A second glance confirms what experience has 
told me, that what I saw was the tail and hind-flippers of a seal, 
and in another moment I have counted five, lying on a small 
rock whose weed-covered top is only just clear of the calm 
water. It will mean a swim for the body if the shot is 
successful, for the little island is at some distance from the main 
reef, but a thorough wetting is the inevitable accompaniment 
of a crawl over these low rocks with their multitude of inter- 
secting channels, and I have never brought myself within range 
of seals, either to watch and sketch them, or when acting as 
stalker for a friend, without being pretty consistently moistened 
throughout. 

Certainly no one could reasonably object to seal-shooting on 
grounds of humanity. Lying as these animals do so near to the 
water that one kick will probably carry the coveted skin to a 
depth whence it would usually be impossible to regain it, there 
is no temptation to the most unsportsmanlike to aim anywhere 
but at the brain, and this with ordinary luck entails instantaneous — 
death or entire immunity to the quarry. 

Between me and the five seals which I have just discovered 
there are some high rocks where sand leaves off and reef begins, 
to which both I and my sister have no difficulty whatever in 
attaining. Beyond them, however, there is promise of an 
unusually flat crawl before a point can be reached at which a 
shot would be reasonable, and I have a very vivid anticipation of 
the effect of the ‘juts of pointed rock’ which will shortly be 
searching out the tenderest portions nominally protected beneath 
a sodden waistcoat during my serpentine progress towards the 
desired goal. 

Behind the friendly shelter of the high rocks I leave therefore 
the passive spectator with my glass. My course lies first through 
a large rock pool, quite shallow from an ordinary point of view, 
but as it has to be traversed at a flat crawl I emerge ready for 
any depth of sea above which I can manage to hold the rifle, 
which I am carrying still in its cover. 
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And now, after worming my way for some yards along a very 
slight dip in the rocks, mercifully coated with soft seaweed, I 
come to perhaps the most critical point in the difficult stalk 
before me. The necessity of keeping out of sight has led me 
some distance almost at right angles to the direct line between 
the high rocks and the game, toa spot whence I can return along 
a channel which is fortunately almost empty at this state of the 
tide, and thereafter pursue a straighter and more rapid course. 
But the channel has first to be entered, and, though I have 
chosen the only practicable point, yet, flatten myself how I will, 
some part of my clothing, which is fortunately of an excellent 
colour, must for a moment come into sight of the seals as I drop 
over the nearer edge of the hollow. 

And, indeed, just as I am blessing my stars for the safe 
accomplishment of a ticklish manceuvre, down come most of the 
waving hind-flippers, up go all the dark shiny heads, and one great 
brute gives himself a shove off which nearly lands him in the 
water. He hesitates on the brink, however, and after some 
moments of agonising suspense, during which I dare not breathe, 
while the rock beneath my waistcoat seems to possess a hundred 
extra and unaccountable angles, all the seals drop their heads once 
more, regarding me as a curious seismic phenomenon, or regret- 
ting the rash and inconsiderate haste with which their last meal 
was devoured. Fortunately, I am so nearly across that as 
soon as I am no longer the cynosure of ten amphibious eyes I 
can drop unostentatiously into the comparative shelter of the 
channel. 

Creeping back along this I come once more into an almost 
direct line between the starting point and the goal, and here, 
though the far side of the channel no longer shelters me, the low 
rocks slope slightly upwards to the spot whence I hope to take 
my shot. It is merely a question of imitating the progress of the 
worm for a short time longer. Vain hope! After going forward 
some distance I find that the desired firing point is separated 
from me by a strait of sea which the intervening reef has con- 
cealed hitherto from eyes kept down so close to the surface of the 
rocks. Well, there is no other way. I must slip into the sea on 
my right, and trust that the rock will hide from the eyes of the 
seals as much of my person as must be kept above the water. 
Having taken the cover from my rifle, since the goal does not 
promise much shelter for movements of the kind, I slip in a 
cartridge and let my feet down into the sea. Fortune is favour- 
able, and with my face bent almost to the level of the calm water 
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I succeed in wading across without mishap, and sliding my 
arms and rifle on to the rock raise my head slowly, and lie 
with a feeling of relief within range of the game, most of the 
lower half of my body still resting merman-like in another 
element. 

There are the seals, basking without suspicion, and as I watch 
another swims up and joins them. They lie, not as in most 
pictures they are represented, with heads up and tails down, 
breasts to the rock, but in every variety of attitude. 

Most are on their sides, looking like great slugs, an occasional 
lazy wriggle being their only sign of life, save when a fore-flipper is 
raised in vigorous assault upon one of those parasites from which 
an amphibious existence does not appear to protect the genus. 
A friend of mine once irreverently applied the phrase ‘a land in 
which it seemed always after lunch’ to a seal-haunted rock, and 
certainly a group of basking seals is irresistibly suggestive of the 
lotus-eaters. 

Two of the group before me offer good targets as they lie, but 
they seem to be small, and I can make out brown patches of old 
hair which spoil the appearance of the skin. The best from 
every point of view is lying tail on to me with his head held low 
and hidden behind the line of his broad back. However, better 
no seal at all than a bad one, so I must wait until he raises his 
head. This he seems inclined to take his time about, though 
while I was stalking he seemed ready enough to have obliged me 
in this respect had I wished it. At last, however, three parts of 
a small circle rise above the line of his back, and aiming carefully 
I squeeze the trigger. 

Crack! splash! splash ! the water round the rock is disturbed, 
and four seals have vanished, but my friend has resumed his old 
position with his head hidden from view, and will not move 
again. 

‘Accoutred as I was,’ except for my coat, of which I have 
hastily divested myself, I dash into the sea and swim across, 
while my sister comes from her hiding-place towards the scene, 
as far as it is possible to pick a comparatively dry way. 

But, alas! the disasters of the day are only now about to 
begin. As soon as, grasping the seal by the hind-flippers, I 
have dragged it out of my depth, it sinks by the head, and my 
swimming powers, though sufficient as I know to have dragged 
the dead beast lengthwise over the sea, are not equal to over- 
coming the resistance offered to the water by the whole of the 
body, particularly as that resistance acts only on the side of the 
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hand which is holding the flippers. | So after a short struggle I 
am compelled to take the corpse for the present back to its rock 
again. 

And now it strikes me that shooting boots of gigantic size are 
hardly conducive to good swimming, so I take them off, and, 
tying them together by the laces, start back again, holding them 
in one hand. 

But oftentimes to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 


and though I swim with greater ease and rapidity, better would 
it have been had I persisted in the old arrangement. As I near 
the spot whence I fired, the particular ‘instrument of darkness,’ 
who rules the destinies of this fatal day, unties the knot, and a 
wild clutch only succeeds in rescuing one useless foot covering 
from a watery grave! At such a depth it needs a better diver 
than myself to recover its fellow. 

I go off as fast as bootless feet can carry me over the sharp 
rocks, to a point on the beach where I remember to have seen a 
bough of considerable length lying among the other driftwood 
and wreckage. With this and with the lunch I return, and we 
spend much valuable time in just failing to reach the lost boot 
with the extempore grappling hook. The clear water shows it 
tantalisingly near—in fact, so well can I see it that, as we cease 
our vain attempts, the crabs surrounding and entering its recesses 
are distinctly visible. 

But time and tide wait neither for the rescue of boots nor 
for the devouring of sandwiches, and the rising water threatens 
shortly to wash the dead seal from its rock. What is to be done? 
There is no time to skin him where he lies. Off I rush again, 
across the rocks, across the dunes, the bents and thistles stabbing 
at my bootless feet, to ask at the farm for a rope, which may 
enable me to drag the body by the heavy end, and thus get rid of 
a considerable part of the resistance to the water; though, of 
course, my ideal is a rope long enough to reach the whole of the 
distance between the seal’s rock and the land. A woman comes 
out in response to my knock; the rest of the inhabitants are 
elsewhere, working in the corn. After she has overcome her 
surprise at my appearance, as I stand dripping in stockings and 
shirt sleeves, she offers me refreshment, which I decline, and 
then goes to search for rope, returning after a considerable inter- 
val with a few short odds and ends of doubtful-looking cordage, 
with which I am obliged with thanks and apologies to depart. 
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Returning to the reef, 1 hastily break off as much of the rope 
as is too rotten to stand a moderate strain, and, connecting the 
rest, swim once again to the body, which the water is by this 
time actually touching. 

Here I fasten a loop firmly round the beast behind the fore- 
flippers, and taking a turn of the other end of the rope round my 
right hand, enter the water again. 

For a while all goes well, and I am complimenting myself on 
the final conclusion of my labours, when suddenly I feel the 
touch of the rope against my instep. Unwilling to be entangled, 
I pause to let the slack sink out of my way, and having accom- 
plished this object resume my former rate. But, alas! I had 
forgotten a secondary result of this manceuvre. As the rope 
comes taut again there must necessarily be a jerk—yes, sure 
enough, the jerk takes place, and the next moment I find myself 
swimming on with a yard and a half of rotten hemp in my hand. 
The rope has broken, and my seal has sunk where I cannot hope 
to reach him, has foundered in fact within sight of port! There 
are feelings too deep for words, and, besides, there is a lady 
present. So silently and gloomily I leave Ardskinish, and my 
‘damp unpleasant body’ is soon being whirled home on the back 
seat of a buckboard, a part of that ingenious vehicle which is not 
conducive at the best of times to a pleasant frame of mind—but 
now ! 

The next day we return with grappling hooks and no ladies, 
and my brothe:, a more skilful diver than myself, prepares to 
perform in the costume or want of it best adapted to success ; 
but the weather has changed, it is bitterly cold, the transparence 
of yesterday’s sea is broken by wind and rain, and though the 
bottom is searched at various points, that seal, my boot, and the 
farmer’s ropes are never seen again ! 

However, perseverance is eventually rewarded, and, in the 
evening of the Saturday following the disaster, a short stalk 
earned me a successful shot at a good seal, whose body, carried 
with difficulty to a safe place, I was, owing to various mistakes 
and misunderstandings, compelled to leave for the night. The 
next day being Sunday, to ask for native assistance in Sabbatarian 
Scotland was, of course, as out of the question as to leave the body 
to the mercy of rats and gulls. Accordingly, in the afternoon I 
and my brother might have been seen on the road to Ardskinish, 
both of us attired in our oldest clothes, whilst an unusual pro- 
tuberance of my coat in the region of my chest testified to the 
presence of a sack beneath it. Arrived at the spot we carried the 
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body aside, and although a seal is not so easy to flay as most 
animals, as the skin will not come away from the blubber without 
the constant use of a knife, in course of time the deed was done, 
and we returned home with the skin in a sack, oily, but 
triumphant. Indirectly we were the gainers, for the natives almost 
always cut the flippers off, whereas we skinned them conscien- 
tiously, and thus even the claws were preserved. And now as I 
write the beautifully dappled trophy, almost as long as its owner, 
is proudly displayed upon the floor before me to remind me of 
the difficulties and catastrophes which ended in its attainment ; 
and which, with the excitement incidental to the pursuit of an 
animal so well protected both by its senses and its surroundings, 


may perhaps go far to palliate, if not to justify, an occasional 
day with a seal. 
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BILLIARDS 


BY FREDERIC ADYE 


Or all games, billiards is perhaps the most fascinating and 
alluring. If not so universally played as some others, this is to 
be attributed to the expense of its adjuncts far mcre than to any 
deficiency in the game itself. Its fascination is indeed unique. 
Every one who sees the game played desires to play it himself ; 
all who know it find its seductive influence more or less difficult 
to resist. As a pastime it has few equals and no superiors; as a 
recreation it stands pre-eminent among indoor games. In this 
consists its chief value, that it can be played by night as well as 
by day, and—an advantage not in this country to be despised— 
is independent of the uncertain climate which interrupts so 
frequently our golf, tennis, and other outdoor sports. No indoor 
game can be really so advantageous as one played en plein air; 
but billiards is the only one we possess which in some measure 
compensates for the lack of outdoor sport by supplying that 
combination of manual skill, mental judgment and bodily exercise 
which form the essentials of a good game as understood by 
Englishmen. Inferior both to chess and whist as an intellectual 
contest, and of course to any athletic sport in the matter of 
physical exertion, it nevertheless sufficiently combines some of 
the best features of both kinds of exercise to account for its wide 
and increasing popularity. 

It is remarkable how a really good game holds its place for 
centuries, and commands its regular supply of votaries from each 
succeeding generation. Billiards is an old game, not probably of 
so ancient an origin as chess, but still of very respectable antiquity, 
though the well-worn allusion to it in ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ 
where the Egyptian queen is made to propose the game as a 
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relief for her ennui in the absence of her royal lover, is, we 
suspect, a sheer anachronism. The first pictorial representation 
we have of the game is in a book published in 1700, called 
‘The School of Recreation,’ which shows a billiard table of the 
period—a flimsy affair standing upon four spindle legs, instead 
of the eight massive understandings of richly carved oak or 
mahogany which support the modern Thurston or Burroughes 
& Watts. As might be expected, the game was very different 
then from what it is now. There seem to have been only two . 
instead of three balls, and a pair of little arches near the centre 

of the table in lieu of pockets, or hazard-nets, as they were first 

called. Two players are portrayed, one standing on either. side 

of the table, and apparently playing simultaneously, each trying 

to push his ball through an arch with an instrument closely 

resembling an elongated shoe-horn, no doubt the prototype of the 

modern mace, with which ladies of uncertain age may possibly 

yet be seen propelling the balls on provincial bagatelle boards. 

The date at which the cue superseded the mace is unknown, 

but whenever it was, the immensely superior power of the former 

instrument must have completely revolutionised the play. 

Possibly, had the system of the bridge and cue never been 

introduced, our leading players might have learned to accomplish 

great things with the mace, though that the game would have 

been thought worthy of its subsequent development, with the 

latter as the sole means of propulsion, is not so probable. The 

mace has for long disappeared from well-appointed tables, but a— 
survival of it remains in the flattened side of the cue butt, which 
enables a pushing stroke to be used if desired, as occasionally in 
stringing for the lead, or otherwise playing from the top cushion 
back into baulk. In playing with the cue, a proper formation of 
the bridge is of the utmost importance, as is also its distance 
from the ball to be struck, too long a bridge being conducive to 
weakness of stroke, too short a one inducing to a certainty a 
cramped style of play. In this, the tiro should get a lesson 
from some expert in the game, all billiard players being agreed 
that a few hints from a high-class player are worth hours of the 
most patient study of the best manuals of instruction. 

A modern billiard table by a good maker is a very handsome 
piece of furniture, and with its massive frame, solid slate bed, 
fast cushions, and low bevelled edges, affords a remarkable 
contrast to the moth-eaten, list-cushioned, wooden-bedded affair 
of the last century, a specimen of which we sometimes come 
across standing forlornly on its six rickety legs in the hall of 
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some quaint old grange or manor, where it forms a convenient 
receptacle for caps, gloves, clothes-brushes, fishing-tackle, and 
other paraphernalia which accumulate so rapidly in the hall of 
every country house. Slate beds were introduced in this country 
in 1827, since when the chief improvements have been in the 
quality and shape of the cushions, which seem now to have 
reached the highest degree of repercussive resilience to be 
expected even of india-rubber. 

Two great drawbacks, which prevent billiards becoming the 
popular game it deserves to be, are the expense of a good table 
and the space it occupies when purchased. In ordinary dwelling- 
houses, even where there is a room capable of accommodating a 
full-size table without cramping the play in any part of it, it 
cannot always be spared for such a purpose ; so that most persons 
have to learn the game in public rooms, which are too often less 
desirable as places of resort than they might or should be. It is 
all very well when one has a table to play on at some decently 
appointed club; but in small provincial towns the lover of the 
game is usually dependent on the public table at the Red Lion, 
or the Clavering Arms, where the room is usually thrown out 
somewhere in the back premises, with an atmosphere redolent 
both of the stable and the adjacent tap; while in country places 
one often gets no play at all beyond a casual game after dining 
at some neighbouring house, where the table is too often dull = 
sluggish from ill-keeping or lack of use. 

Yet this need not be so often the case if people would more 
fully recognise the merits of a miniature table ; not of the smallest 
size, but say 10 feet by 5 feet, or even 8 feet by 4 feet. There is 
a general impression that this is not the real thing, but it is, if 
the table is a good one and everything in proportion. Many 
an enjoyable game have I played and watched on one of these 
smaller tables, the only drawback to their use being that, after 
playing upon them, one is apt to feel a little at sea on returning 
to a full-size board ; but this can be no objection where there is 
no chance of playing upon any other. 

The gravest objection to public rooms has now happily been 
removed in the almost total disappearance of the billiard ‘sharp,’ 
once so ubiquitous and engaging in his converse. I have not 
met or heard of him for years, so can but conclude that he is 
occupied in purgatory, working out a just retribution by playing, 
as the Savoy ballad suggested, continually ‘on a cloth untrue, 
with a twisted cue, and elliptical billiard balls. How many 
persons, by the way, who play the game, have any idea of the 
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time, labour, and expense involved in the production of those 
perfect (or nearly perfect) spheres which yield them so much 
delight! The proper material for a billiard ball is, as we all 
know, ivory, though on account of the dearness (some 1,500I. a ton, 
I believe) of that article, many are now made of a composition 
closely resembling it, and are then termed cellulose or bonzoline. 
Ivory much varies in quality, and only the finer and closer grained 
is suitable for the manufacture of billiard balls. The best comes 
from small tusks of four to six inches in diameter at their base. 
These are sawn into sections, each being large enough to allow 
of the turning of a single ball. The method of treatment 
demands the greatest skill and care. The exact centre of the 
block having been discovered by measurement, it is placed in a 
socket, and one half of the ball turned on the finest and sharpest 
of steel edges. When the other half is turned the roughly made 
ball is hung up in a net for fully a year (by some makers longer), 
in a temperature of 60 to 70 deg., to get seasoned. Then comes 
the polishing, colouring, &c.; a great deal of rubbing is some-— 
times necessary before getting the ball to its right size, which is 
from 2} to 2,4, inches in diameter. It is very difficult to get two 
balls of precisely the same size and weight which shall run with 
equal truth and freedom. Very often they will be found heavier 
on one side than the other, and not infrequently they split right 
through thecentre in the turning. All this makes billiard balls very 
expensive, and when one possesses a good set great care should 
be taken to keep them in as even a temperature as possible. No 
material can equal ivory for elasticity and durability. When 
worn, they can be re-turned for a miniature table, and again 
for the bagatelle board. A set of good pyramid balls, fifteen in 
number, is therefore a valuable possession, and well worth 
stealing, as a provincial hotelkeeper once found to his cost. The 
story, which I believe to be a true one, went that, going one day 
to take these down from the mantelpiece on which they were 
kept under a glass shade, he discovered in their place fifteen 
strange objects, satisfactory in colour, but spherically imperfect, 
and apparently of a vegetable texture. Not being very sure of 
what might or might not happen in this world, and being un- 
familiar with a certain vegetable now in general use, he thought 
that he still beheld his pyramid balls under some process of trans- 
formation ; but on calling in the aid of an expert, discovered that 
he was the possessor of fifteen fine tomatoes! Some ingenious but 
dishonest frequenter of the rooms had availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity daily to substitute a tomato for the more valuable article. 
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Up to the time, a year or two ago, that an American player 
named Mannock invented what he called his Anti-grip cue, 
these instruments had been invariably made of ash; but the 
Mannock cue, manufactured by Messrs. Burroughes & Watts 
in this country, is of Lycia wood, which affords an absolutely 
smooth surface. It differs from the old-fashioned cue in being 
spliced forward instead of at the butt, with the idea that by 
bringing the weight nearer the bridge greater accuracy and 
command of the stroke can be obtained. The top of the cue is 
of elk or buffalo horn, dovetailed into the wood, the claim for this 
alteration being that the tip can be made to adhere far better 
than on wood or any other substance; while the inventor’s 
experience also goes to show that when horn of a dark colour is 
used, the proximity of the cue to the ball can be more accurately 
determined. Not having played with one of these cues I cannot 
vouch for its alleged advantage, but believe that experts who 
have tried it consider it an improvement, particularly for screw 


strokes. 


Bilhards, though undeniably a difficult game, is one which, 
from the pleasure it affords, well repays a little trouble to learn. I 
encountered this summer a very fine croquet player, who had such 
command of strength that he seemed able to place his ball just 
wherever he wished it to be. The very ease with which this 
was done betokened an inordinate amount of practice, for it is 
only Ouida’s wondrous heroes who do these things, so to speak, 
‘on their heads.’ ‘Yes,’ acquiesced a friend, ‘he plays all day, 
and every day. This is just the case with billiards, which the 
lately revived lawn game in many respects so closely resembles. 
To achieve anything beyond a respectable mediocrity implies a 
devotion to the game which the amateur cannot, and for the matter 
of that ought not to, give. Happily there is no necessity for it. 
The proper function of a game is to recreate and amuse, and this 
is one in which the tiro, after some amount of practice and a 
few hints from a skilled player, rapidly attains a degree of pro- 
ficiency sufficient for the enjoyment of the game. Beyond this 
he is not likely to advance without devoting himself to it to such 
an extent as to become practically a professional. For there is 
no game or sport in which the professional so far surpasses the 
amateur as in billiards. Whereas in cricket the Gentlemen, at 
least in batting and fielding, fully equal and sometimes excel the 
Players ; and whereas in aquatics it would take a very high-class 
waterman’s crew to get away from a Leander or London Row- 
ing Club four, while even at tennis and racquets the thoroughly 
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skilled amateur is to a certain extent ‘in it’ with the professor, 
yet at billiards the best amateur has no sort of chance with 
even a fifth-rate professional player. This immense disparity is 
obvious at a glance; for whereas the highest professional break 
(spot-barred) is, if I remember rightly, the 690 made some two 
years ago by Roberts, there are very few amateurs who can make 
(all in) a sixth or even a seventh of that number. Few indoor 
games require perhaps more command of nerve and temper. 
I like that story of the observant Hindoo, who, on his return 
to his native country from a visit to England; where he had seen 
billiards played, defined it as a game in which one man struck a 
ball with a stick and said ‘Hard lines!’ and then another man 
struck another ball with another stick, and said ‘D——!’ For 
matches, a certain amount of preparation is certainly desirable. 
No severe physical exertion of course is entailed, but the strain 
attendant upon a closely contested game of even 500 up is not 
inconsiderable, and the nervous system, as we all know, depends 
largely upon condition. Unless in fair condition, one is apt to go 
to pieces in the latter hundreds of a long game, even after playing 
perhaps through its earlier stages in one’s best form. 

The improvement in the general standard of amateur play 
immediately preceding and following the establishment of the 
Amateur Championship (being no doubt: both its cause and 
effect) may be taken as a healthy sign. Not so many years ago 
it was considered almost a disreputable thing to be a good player, 
billiards having been for so long associated in the minds of our 
forefathers with late hours, inordinate cigar-smoking, brandy-and- 
water, moustachioed sharpers, and gambling generally. These, it 
should be superfluous to say, are not inevitable concomitants of 
any game, and I am glad to observe that the social and moral 
atmosphere in which this noble game is now played is much 
purer than it was. Space forbidding further dilation in this short 
paper on a very favourite pastime, I will conclude it by saying 
that, though I have personally known several very sad and dis- 
astrous instances of a complete surrender to the extraordinary 
fascination of the board of green cloth, described by Frank 
Smedley as a twenty-devil-power mantrap, yet, from a long and 
enjoyable experience, I can cordially recommend billiards as the 
best of all indoor games, a healthy pastime for a wet day, and at 
any time a delightful relaxation from the cares and worries of a 
busy life. 


FISHING AT THE FALLS . 


BY EDWARD ROPER, F.R.G.8. 


Matt ?’ 

‘Is it fish? By the powers thin, it’s 
there you can ketch thim, down beyant 
there where the water is roughest,’ and 
he pointed to some distant rocks, half- 
hidden by mist and smother. 

‘They must be huge ones to stand all 
that commotion ?’ 

‘Faix! you are right; there’s big ones 
there, you bet, and there’s little ones too, 
small wee fishes, you can see through 
thim ; I do be wonderin’ meself, frequent, how they 
live there.’ 

‘What are they? What d’ye call them ?’ 

‘Is it call them? Well, thin, there’s many a kind, and a 
many names. Sure there’s big black basses—foine fishes thim 
are; ’n there’s rock basses, ’n there’s muskilunges—monsthers, 
some 0’ thim ; ’n there’s cat-fishes, as big as a man, ’n there’s 
sturgeons, ’n there’s perch, ’n there’s mullygudgers, ’n there’s 
stone-carriers, ’n there’s herrings.’ 

‘Oh! hold. on a bit—that’ll do; perhaps there are whales 
and sharks ?’ 


MHRE there any fish to be caught about here, 
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‘Bedad! Iwouldn’t wonder. There’s sturgeon, ’n there’s big 
eels, ’n there’s so many, it’d bate me to be afther tellin’ you the 
names of thim all!’ 

‘Have you caught all these? Are they game? Is there any 
fun in catching them ?’ 

‘Me ?—Och, I’m guide here, I’ve no toime for fishin’ ; but they 
do be tellin’ me that there’s an awful lot of sport in some o’ 
thim. To my moind though, there’s the most sport in sthickin’ 
to them rocks when a big baste is fasht on yer line! But if it’s 
fishin’ ye want, find Sol Simmons, 
he’s the boy for ye—he’s 2 poet 
too—yes, you bet he is.’ 

‘A poet—’m?—and he can 
tell me how to get some fun 
with these wonderful fishes, eh ? 
Where shall I find this poet ?’ 

‘Oh! be me faith thin, you'll 
find him in the town, most any- 
wheres ; he does be sawin’ wood, 
’n doin’ chores around; I guess 
anyone will tell you where Sol 
is.’ 

A poet who saws wood and does 
chores! ‘A queer combination,’ 
said I to Matt, who assured me 
it was true, ‘a quare fella,’ indeed 
he was, and if I could hire him 
to go with me, and provide bait 
and gear, I might reckon on some 
sport that would astonish me. 

Matt, the guide, is a ‘ quare ’’ character himself; he has been 
for many years in the employ of the lessee of the Cave of the 
Winds ; he is a very good fellow, he is a son of Erin, and is, or 
was, a city councillor. In business hours—when he marches 
tourists slowly down the Biddle Stairs, then under the cliff, and 
then through the cave behind the Central Fall, which is certainly 
a very awful walk; and after that, over the frail-looking paths 
and bridges, through deafening noise, thick mists, and blasts of 
hurricane-like wind—his dress is as drawn above ; off duty, broad- 
cloth and patent leather are his style. 

What can be told new about Niagara Falls? They have 
been described, pictured, photographed, ‘enthused’ about—here, 
and in America—almost ad nauseam. But the sport which may 
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be had there, has it ever been described? For sport there 
certainly is, of a kind, and surely, only here and there in the 
world in such .an environment, and under such peculiar, not to 
say awful, surroundings. 

In the abyss below the Canadian Fall, into which the im- 
mense masses of water have taken their terrible plunge, raising, 
amidst a deafening roar—equalling a thousand thunders—huge 
clouds of spray and mist, the river is a swirling, seething expanse ; 
it boils up in angry patches here and whirls in tortuous eddies 
there. Now it runs rapidly in one direction, now in another, 
nowhere is it quiet; yet, for some short distance down, it can 
be safely traversed in a skiff or a canoe. 

There is, indeed, no danger within certain limits to those 
accustomed to the place. ‘T'o venture down to where the streams 
unite, to start seriously to the rapids to Lake Ontario, is to court 
destruction. 

Here, in the autumn, come ducks, sometimes in considerable 
numbers, often right up amongst the spray, the turmoil, and the 
thunder ; and here, in skiffs, painted sea-green, the colour of the 
water, bold gunners go for them. 

It is a wild, a wonderful experience to accompany one of these 
men on such an expedition. But now I must describe another 
sport—namely, Fishing. 

I was at Niagara Falls one autumn recently. I had seen all 
the sights, up and down, and across the river, and was resting. 
The days were hot and sultry, the evenings delightful. 

On the cliff top, on the Canadian side, I had a favourite seat, 
where I passed many an hour enjoying the fascinating scene. 
My range of vision commanded the rapids above, the Falls 
themselves, the dead water below them, and down the river to 
where the railway bridges cross the chasm. 

Here, as the sun descended, the spray, the clouds of rising 
steam, the falling water, and the avalanches of snow-like foam 
assumed prismatic tints, and rainbows hovered everywhere. 

One evening I noticed, through my glass, a couple of men 
creeping amongst the rocks under the Terrapin Fall, across the 
river. By-and-by I saw them perched on an outer one, and they 
appeared to be fishing. 


This surprised me, and caused me to ask and hear what I did 
from Matt, the guide. 
Without great trouble I found Sol Simmons, the poet-fisher- 


man. All the residents knew him and his reputation. He was 


in a back yard sawing firewood when I came across him. At 
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first he was very taciturn; but when I told him my wish he 
brightened up. Said he: 


‘You want to go a-fishing at famed Niagara Falls, 
Because you've heard, you say, that there we make great hauls.’ 


I admitted that such was my desire. 

He told me that the wind was suitable, that he had time to 
dig worms, catch crabs (crayfish), and minnows, and that we 
must meet an hour or two before sundown on Goat Island. We 
soon settled all satisfactorily. 

Sol Simmons was an American, of course. He had some 
little education. People assured me, and he said he agreed with 
them, that he was a ‘ natural-born genius ;’ but, he added, that he 
had always had ‘hard luck.’ I could not discover that he had 
ever read much except Burns and Byron. He said he had always 
‘ambished ’ literature, and that he knew he was ‘ brainy.’ 

He had married young, and hada struggle to live. He chopped 
wood, hoed corn, dug potatoes, went errands, kept storekeepers’ 
books, wrote items for newspapers, and did ‘chores’ generally. 
He had, or made, more leisure than he needed; he occupied it 
in composing what he, and some others, called poems, of which 
some had been printed. To the appearance of a mere labouring 
man, which is all he was, he added the self-assurance of his 
countrymen. He spoke freely of all things, giving his opinions 
—often cute, but usually ignorant—on politics, religion, arts, and 
sciences—now in prose, now in rhyme—-seldom spontaneously, 
never impromptu; he had élaborated them, and brought them 
out when opportunity offered, frequently most inappropriately. 
He considered the social habits, culture, knowledge, and power of 
Americans to be perfect. As for poor old Britain, he felt an 
interest in her; he liked a few Englishmen, who had lived long 
enough in New York State to become civilised, but had no opinion 
of the rest of us. 

As for Canadians, who lived across the river in full sight, 
they were nowhere, in his estimation—‘not worth shucks,’ 
said he. 

He was a fair example of the half-edacated person one meets 
frequently in that great country, and was an interesting study for 
a while. 

Fishing was his one delight, up or down the river. In the 
quiet parts he could loll about and construct his poems—where I 


wished to go was not so pleasant ; but he was willing to go any- 
- where, I found, for a consideration. 
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Sol sneered at my description of our British methods of 
taking fish ; he called them ‘ no account foolishness.’ I gathered 
all this in an hour’s conversation. 

At the office of the Cave of the Winds, then, I met him as 
arranged, with a bag of bait and lines; he brought two 12-foot 
bamboo poles. He called them poles; a ‘ fishing-rod’ was not in 
his vocabulary. 

There was quite a gathering to see us start down the Biddle 
Stairs, which—a yard wide—wind down a central spar; they are 
boarded in. Matt, the guide, was there, and several loafers. 
Plentiful were the jokes and jibes at my conductor, yet one could 
tell he was proud enough to be the leader and instructor of an 


Englishman. 


To them he often perpetrated a rhyme. He did it seriously 
and with impressiveness, and they looked at one another with 
wonder and admiration of his cleverness. 

Arrived at the foot of the Stairs, more than eighty feet down, 
we turned to the left along a narrow path, under the overhanging 
cliff. The view from here of the Canadian Fall, and across the 
river to the Dominion, is very fine; but the walking was rough 
and very slippery, and the bank sloped down to the edge of the 
water too rapidly to be pleasant. By-and-by our course lay clear 
of the cliff; this pleased me, for I had seen so many pieces of 
rock that had fallen recently from it that I had not been at ease. 

‘Oh! I guess there ain’t no danger,’ said Sol Simmons; ‘ any- 
way, we've got to take the chances ; I never heard of folks bein’ 
killed here!’ Then, after a short time he said, 


‘I guess there ain’t no danger, there may be heaps of fear ; 
We've got to take the chances, we’re safe enough right here,’ 


which is a fair sample of Sol’s ‘ poetry.’ 

Our progress'was anything but easy; over a jumble of jagged 
broken rocks, piled up in mounds and ridges, we had to clamber, 
until we reached a comparatively smooth, grassy slope, which led 
us up close to Terrapin Rocks. 

Here the noise was terrific ; it was not possible to converse, so 
we shouted and made signs. Ahead the rising spray was very 
dense ; we could only see half-way up the cataract at times ; how- 
ever, the breeze being from the east, it was wafted clear of our 
destination. 

Pushing on, as near as possible to the Fall, my guide pointed 
to a large, flat-topped boulder, some distance out in the raging 
river, and indicated that it was Fishing Rock. 
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My dismay was plain to him. I could see his boisterous 
laughter, which I could not hear. He was enjoying himself, I 
was not. He stripped his coat off, went to the brink, and made 
motions as if to jump across. It was too much for me. 

Between where we stood and this rock was a boiling rush of 
foam, its speed was terrible; the idea of jumping over was pre- 
posterous. 

I made him understand that I should not attempt it. 

It was only a joke, to‘ sell’ the green Englishman ; for behind 
a pile of rocks near he had a ladder, which, with some little 
difficulty, we laid across the chasm, and over this, aided by our 
stout fishing poles, we safely passed. 

For a while the grandeur, the sublimity, the awfulness of our 
position enthralled me. Overhead the mighty rush of water was 
surging over the brink in huge grey flakes, which were flung 
many yards out into space. The low sun gilded their edges, and, 
piercing many, transformed them into living rubies, sapphires, 
topazes, and opals. 

The Horseshoe Fall was in deep shadow, only a streak of 
brilliant light touched the upper edge, but all was usually 
shrouded in ever-rising mist. One bold promontory of swiftly 
descending snow, close to us, on which the sun struck with great 
vividness, was glowing in prismatic hues, whilst above all, tower- 
ing up to, and mingling with, the clouds, was always a column of 
dense steam, which, as it rose above the pearl-grey shadows, 
turned now to gold, now to crimson, now to golden fire. 

There is no great space on this fishing rock : it may be eighteen 
feet by ten. It was rough and dry, hence there was good foot- 
hold. I sat down, and for a time gazed around with more awe 
than comfort. 

My companion looked admiringly at the scene ; he directed my 
attention to this and that feature, then struck an attitude, and 
declaimed at the top of his voice what I took to be one of his 
‘poems,’ but I heard little of it. Then he opened his bag, pro- 
duced his tackle, and fastened the lines on the poles. 

They were heavy lines, perhaps ten yards long, with huge 
hooks, and a chunk of lead tied above them for a sinker. There 
were no reels, no floats, and the lines were fastened to the ends 
of the bamboos. It was the clumsiest arrangement possible. 

The bait was a dozen big fat worms. 

Sol Simmons flung his line as far out as it woul reach across 
the foaming torrent ; it drifted quickly into a clearer run, then he 
drew it out and threw it in again. 
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I watched him for a time, but I confess I was more interested 
in our surroundings than I was just then in sport, until I saw his 
pole bent and that he was grinning at me delighted, and I knew 
he had a fish hooked, and, seemingly, a big one. Then I, too, was 
alert. 

He did not manceuvre, he did not attempt to play the fish ; he 
simply brought all his strength to bear, pulled mightily, and ,with 
a sudden jerk, out came the creature. It was a yard long, black 
and shining ; it had an immense head, a mouth half a foot wide, 
with long tentacles on its lips; its eyes were white. It was a most 
uncanny beast. 

Sol, having struck it a blow with a stone, flung it towards 
me, with motions of admiration, shouting as he did so: ‘It’s a 
cat-fish.’ 

He went to work again, and I began; he indicated to me 

where to operate. It was not long before he caught another cat- 
fish, a smaller one, and soon after I found that I had hooked 
either a rock at the bottom of Niagara River or a mighty 
specimen. 
- It proved to be the latter. I tried to play the thing, to treat 
it as I should a big fish in Britain, or anywhere else; but Sol, 
seeing me, threw down his rod and came to me, making me 
understand that this style of angling would not answer there ; that 
it must be done by main strength only. So main strength we 
used, and, by-and-by, half-way out we drew a fish which really 
looked as if it might be as big as I am ! 

To pull this thing out bodily I considered impossible, and we 
had neither net nor gaff! It did not struggle nor attempt to get 
away; it seemed to be jammed between two knobs of rock: there 
it lay with its head out, its whiskers waving, and its white eyes 
staring angrily, and as we hauled and pulled, its horrid mouth 
Was opening and closing in such a way that I believed if it were 
not for the terrific noise around us we should have heard some 
strange bad language from the disgusted cat-fish. 

The sketch on the opposite page is my recollection of the beast. 

Well, as I say, we pulled and hauled; the hook was far down 
the horrid throat, and then the line parted ; we fell back nearly off 
the rock—which was alarming—and the fish slid back to liberty ! 
Sol shouted, ‘It ain’t no odds, them big cat-fish ain’t no good, 
anyway!’ He was used to such an ending. 

I found, afterwards, that these fish have strong, sharp spines 
standing out at each side; this prevented our dragging this one 
out. 
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Again he yelled to me : ‘ There ain’t no use in cat-fish ; let’s try 
for muskelunge.’ 

I nodded, at which he produced more complicated tackle: 
double pike hooks on brass wire. On them he impaled a crayfish, 
which he called a crab. Our lines were lengthened too. He 
made a cast far out in the river, drew it in, as much as possible 
across the currents, with some little art, and perhaps knowledge 
of the water. I watched him until I had confidence, and at 
my second cast I hooked a fish. It was a fair-sized pike, and out 
it came bodily, for the hooks held. So far as I could see, it was 
the same as the English pike. 

We took several thus, with two fine black bass, and what 
Sol called a pickerel; then, with a minnow, I hooked a rea! 
muskenonge. It was something like acapture. I perceived that 


A MEMORY OF THE BEAST WE DID NOT LAND 


it would not be possible to simply drag him out. Against my 
companion’s advice, I played it awhile; I became bolder and worked 
it hard, so that in the end I so tired it out that Sol, scrambling 
down the face of the rock, managed to hook his fingers in its gill, 
and so got it safely to bank—a very unhandy and, I thought, 
risky business. 

It was a fine fish, with immense and formidable jaws (see the 
initial at beginning of this narrative). It weighed fifteen pounds. 

It was after the fight with this, the only muskenonge we got 
that day, that I thought of what Matt, the guide, had said to me 
about the most sport being ‘sthickin’ to thim rocks.’ During 
the excitement I did not heed this; but, when all was over, I 
noticed once more the terrible turmoil, the rushing foam, the 
torrents of rough water hurrying and eddying around us at light- 
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ning speed ; I realised how fearful it would be if one slipped in. 
This caused me to make Sol understand that we had caught enough 
big fish, and that I should like to try for something smaller. 

It was becoming dark, too, and I must admit I did not antici- 
pate with much pleasure the journey back. I looked more than 
once with a tremor at that ladder we must cross to get to solid 
land—in fact, I felt that I had had enough of it. 

It was certainly good sport, astonishingly good, and I was 
satisfied. 

Sol Simmons evidently wished for more. He produced a 


couple of fine lines with small hooks on gut, with many split- 


shot sinkers. We baited with worms, and from the quieter eddies 
we pulled out in half an hour a dozen small specimens. Some he 
called sun-fish—they are like brilliantly coloured dace ; an eel-pout ; 
a mully-gudger—very like our gudgeons ; several stone-carriers— 
which I thought like our chub, and a couple of hcrrings—so-called 
because they resemble those taken at sea. 

It was then surely time to quit. The fish were strung through 
the gills in two bunches, and I shall long remember crossing the 
frail ladder in the half light with our burdens, and I shall never 
again, I hope, make such a rough journey as we had that night 
from Fishing Rock to the foot of Biddle Stairs. We managed it 
somehow, and with many a groan contrived to drag ourselves and 
our slippery loads up this wretched stairway. At the top 1 struck, 
declaring I would carry the fish no further; I did not want any 
of them but the muskenonge, anyway. But Sol did want them, 
probably to sell. 

It was nine o’clock ; the Goat Island Bridge gates were closed, 
I heard. Only the constable and his family were on the island. 
My companion desired me to rest here whilst he went for him, 
so I remained seated on the point, where I studied the grand 
scene under a fresh aspect. 

It was full moon; therefore I witnessed many lunar bows 
form, dissolve and form again. It was undoubtedly a most 
interesting scene, but nothing like so beautiful as I fancied it 
would be. 

Thad half an hour here, then Sol returned with Mr. Howland, 
the State policeman, to whom I was introduced. He guards 
Goat Island’s proprieties, clears it of visitors at stated times, and 
generally, as he said, ‘ bosses the show.’ 

‘I supposed, naturally, that he was an American, until he 
assured me, with some pride, that he came from Kent, and ‘ You 
bet, I’m not ashamed of that,’ said he. 
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At his pleasant home his kind wife gave us coffee and crackers, 
and there I left most of my fish; then the bridge gates were 
opened and we passed into the town, Sol Simmons to his home 
there, and I across the Suspension Bridge to my quarters beneath 
the Union Jack. So I had had some fishing at the Falls, and I 
was not disappointed. 

A few days after this So] Simmons proposed that we should 
try another Fishing Rock, one just below the Cave of the Winds. 
It being much easier of access, and as we could begin earlier and 
leave before dark, I agreed. 

That same afternoon we went down Biddle Stairs again, 
then turned to the right, soon reaching the place where we must 
descend the exceedingly steep bank of loose stones and débris; at 
the foot was the rock, our destination. It touches the shore—no 
leaps or ladders necessary here ; still it is frightful enough to an 
unaccustomed person. It is close beside the Rock of Ages. 

The scene here was quite as fine as where we were before, yet 
it was not nearly so wild, so awful. The Centre Fall came down 
in grand jets of dazzling foam, almost over us, while its thunder, 
mingled with the roar of the torrents rushing over the rocks along 
the base, rendered the noise deafening, the experience unique. 

Our position was now nearer the level of the water, and just 
here the river seemed to be less impetuous; there were wider 
stretches of calmer water, and the outlook, across the moving 
expanse, seemed calmer and much less turbulent than at our 
former station. 

Here we had fair sport. Having taken a couple of pike and a 
few nice black bass, which there was now some chance to play 
before landing, we put on fine lines and angled for smaller fish. 
We caught a number, amongst them a few herrings and a white 
fish. It was but a small one, weighing about a pound. I always 
supposed these fish were only to be got in the deepest waters of a 
few of the American lakes, so was much surprised to take one 
here. They are, perhaps, the most delicious inhabitants of the 
American waters. I conveyed this one to my boarding-place and 
had it cooked. It was tasteless; we concluded that at the foot 
of Niagara Falls it was living an unnatural life. 

We had a very enjoyable time there. Matt, the guide, came 
down to us once, and made a few quaint remarks, and once a 
party of tourists, enveloped in ugly oilskins, stopped on the bank- 
top to watch our sport ; they had been through the Cave. 


We came away before dark, well pleased with our string 
of fish. 
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Just before I proposed leaving for Toronto and home, I 
received this — epistle : 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., September 3, 189-. 
Mr. Solon H. Simmons would be glad to know if Mr. will like to 
have a spell of quiet fishing down the river by Queenston. If Mr. 
is agreeable, I will be at your depdt on Canada side at 10 A.M. to-morrow, 
and will bring all fixings with me. Telephone reply to me at Toller’s 
Drug Store, where I shall be all this evening. Respectfully, 
Soton H. Smimons. 


P.S.—We’ve caught a heap of fishes amidst Niagara’s roar, 
Let’s go to calmer waters and catch a big bunch more. 


This was an invitation not to be refused. Accordingly I 
found Mr. Solon H. Simmons at the rendezvous. Entering a 
carriage on ‘Niagara Falls Park and River Kailway,’ we were 
carried down the Canadian side of the river, past the town of 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, then the Whirlpool rapids, where Matthew 
Webb took his mad swim and met his death, then by the Whirl- 
pool itself, to Queenston Heights, which are crowned with Brock’s 
monument, thence to Queenston village, where we landed. This 
journey, of about seven miles, is enchanting, well worthy of all 
that has been said of it even in the guide books and advertisements 
we find all over Canada and the United States. 

Here we hired a boat, and procured some eatables and drink- 
ables, and then for some hours Sol rowed me up and down and 
across the lovely river, here quite placid, having only a moderate 
current flowing to Lake Ontario, about seven miles below. 

Sometimes we slowly moved along the American shore, then 
the Canadian ; once we landed for a short rest at Lewiston, seven 
miles below the Falls, afterwards we did the same at Queenston 
opposite. For some time we had a line out behind, trolling with 
a spoon or phantom minnow; but we were not very fortunate, 
only taking a few pike and a couple of small muskenonge; but 
Jater in the afternoon we made fast to a snag, just where the 
rapids cease near the ruins of Queenston Suspension Bridge, and 
there we found black bass and perch ; and, with worms for bait, 
took all we wished for. 

We did so well, and had such a grand day amidst such very 
fine scenery, under such a brilliant sky, that I was more than 
ever satisfied that there is good sport to be had in and about this 
world-renowned resort; and I am sure that those who care for 
it may do worse than hire some experienced inhabitant, and try 
their luck at fishing at the Falls. 
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COLORADO IN THE SIXTIES: A REMINISCENCE 


BY M. O'CONNOR MORRIS 


Vireit has furnished the educated world with many hundreds of 
quotations, more or less adaptable to modern times and fin de 
siécle institutions, but I doubt if he ever wrote a line of more 


general, nay, universal, application to sportsmen of all climes and 
countries than this one: 


Forsan et hee olim meminisse juvabit. 


Yes, indeed! when chalk stones have stiffened joints, and lungs 
and heart have become enveloped by deposits of too solid flesh— 
when nerve has become more than dubious, and caution and 
calculation have gained the ascendency over dash and daring—a 
few ‘purple patches’ of successful sporting enterprise, of diffi- 
culties overcome, and triumphs achieved (often with the assistance 
of immense luck) become bright oases in the Sahara of monoto- 
nous existence, and gild the routine of civilised life with a glory 
much akin to romance. Indeed, the sharp contrast between the 
ordinary pursuits of men ‘in populous cities pent,’ whether com- 
mercial or professional, and the hours of idleness devoted to 
attempts to follow in the footsteps of Nimrod, that ‘mighty 
hunter before the Lord,’ and Esau his improvident: descendant, 
does more probably to enkindle and irradiate the memory than 
in the case of mortals whose business is hunting, shooting, or 
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some form of wild life, as in the case of the old ‘ Borderers’ or 
Border men, of whom Walter Scott tells us: 


Let nobles fight for fame, 
Let vassals follow where they lead ; 
But war’s the Borderer’s game. 


t The shikarry whose life is one long hunt, and whose faculties 
ia are quickened to the highest pitch, can hardly feel the same 
ie rapturous joy as the young griff when his first shot from his 
a express rifle has found out the man-eater’s vulnerable spot, or 
i. even the delicious complacency realised by the undergraduate 
if when he has won his college grind on a hack hunter whose 
4 recondite virtues had never been guessed at before. Hec olim! 
‘1. Let us hope that we may be pardoned for the exaggerated views 
we take (and impart) of those earlier passages in life, more especi- 
ally when life begins to wane fast, and repetition has become 
impossible. 

I would fain go back in spirit some thirty odd years, when 
circumstance and will had brought me within the confines of that 
splendid State of the Union hight Colorado, now an important star 
in the American galaxy, with a capital Denver, of larger circum- 
ference and population than Edinburgh or Dublin, and a metallic 
output that gives weight to her voice at Washington, but which, 
in the days I write of, was a struggling territory with a scanty 
and sparse population, and a tiny rugged capital on the Platte, 
in which the gambling houses were about the most important 
institutions. Report and the geographers alleged that some 
seventy or eighty miles westwards from this capital there were 
li three fine ‘ parks,’ that rejoiced in the titles of the North, South, 
and Middle or Estes Park, which were grassy wildernesses in 
the heart of ‘the Rockies,’ where plough had never penetrated, 
or the foundations of human habitation been laid, that were 
pierced by large rivers, fed by innumerable affluents, and that 
within them all the fere known in America from the mountain 
buffalo to ‘the grizzly bear,’ from the cunning coyote to the puma, 
known locally as ‘ the lion ;’ and that the only towns or villages 
to be found within their area were those built by the beaver tribe, 
whose knowledge of hydraulics was perfectly amazing. Now all 
these vistas of splendid sylvan scenery and sport, however vague 
and shadowy, are apt to have a powerful effect on the imagination. 
Gutta cavat lapidem non vi, sed sepe cadendo, and every yarn 
i of trapper or bear-hunter helped to fix the determination to see 
th this paradise of pursuit, and spend some time among its fer and 
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fauna; so, ‘ to cut cackling and come to the horses,’ let me state 
that I attached myself to a company of Americans, who were all 
imbued with the same resolution as myself, but knew far more 
about rifles and traps than I did. So, I think, a condition prece- — 
dent to my admission into theix ranks was my purchase of an 
extra horse for sumpter purposes, and my contributing something 
extra to the common stock in the shape of coffee-beans, flour, and 
such-like necessaries of life; for we knew that once outside the 
zone of semi-civilisation, say twenty miles from Central City—a 
fast rising mining town—or Idaho, we need have no care about 
butchers’ meat so long as our rifles were held straight and powder, 
shot, and caps abounded. How long this ‘ hunt’ lasted, whether 
six weeks or two months, I cannot quite recall, but I do recollect 
that the climate was perfect—hardly a shower fell—and that fish, 
flesh, and fowl of the best were to be had for the picking up. In 
all that time we saw no faces save those of our party, and though 
we had no books, papers, or even a sporting magazine, we had 
not a dull moment between trapping, shooting, and fishing; and 
that the first evening of our ‘ Hunt’ was the only one when 
commons were rather short, as a ragotit of squirrels was our 
préce de résistance, and for a long time I drew the line at squirrels, 
and refused the unnatural banquet, till hunger at last overcame 
scruples, and then the only regret was that our riflemen had not 
shot more, for they were delicious. Our return, however, was 
eventful. One of our party had in a hunting excursion met with 
a ‘Rapahoe’ (Arapahoe, to be correct) Indian, who informed him 
that he was scouting for some Sioux, with a view to a duel 
between these hostile tribes, and we felt that, whatever the issue of 
this duel, d mort or & ouwtrance, our position was not a pleasant 
one; for the victims in the fray would probably consider us 
trespassers on their ancestral domains—poachers in quest of prey 
—and would hardly let us off with a fine such as the capture of our 
ponies and equipages, even if they spared our scalps. Soa council 
of war was held in our wigwam, our household goods were 
hurriedly packed on our ponies, and we started for the return 
journey, having baked some unleavened bread that we hoped would 
last us for the journey. That was not to be by the way we had 
come, which was unmistakable, having been ‘blazed’ by our 
tomahawks, but by a short cut through mountain passes, in 
which we were to know our bearings by getting some of the 
peaks into a focus that resembled a rabbit’s head. Whether we 
missed it through fright or not I cannot say, but we did miss 
it, and wandered for days in an artemisia wilderness, where 
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the water, impregnated with alkali, made most of us ill, as we 
had nothing to eat but some strips of ‘boucan’d’ or dried 
venison, and we feared firing at the deer we met, on account of 
the enemy. 

The most important event or episode in this anabasis to 
Central ‘ City’ was the discovery of the famous Colorado sulphur 
springs, which any one of our company might have annexed for 
himself by cutting down some of the surrounding fir trees and 
making a paling of them; if he had done so, he would have been 
ere this a comparative millionaire; but the blindness of men’s 
minds and intellects has been a theme for poets and satirists ever 
since the days of Lucretius. We none of us took thought of 
the morrow, though we all bathed in the thermal waters and felt 
infinitely the better for the process. Our furs had suffered con- 
siderably by these forced marches, and the most saleable thing in 
our possession was a silver-fox hide, that was too much torn to 
retain its full market value; but we had tanned and bleached 
some fine buckskins with the aid of the yucca gloriosa, and the 
only thing I lament now is that I did not preserve a few for Tautz 
or Hammond, as it would be something to say you had shot, 
tanned, and bleached the leathers you were hunting in. What 
our party did with these trophies I do not know, or the amount 
they realised. I gave them my share, as per agreement, and in a 
few days, though it was too late by several weeks, we started 
off for a fresh hunt in a fresh park, so impossible was it to resist 
the fascination of that nomad existerice. 

Everything went well on our journey; we reached a river, 
which we forded in the afternoon (was it the Rio Grande or the 
Fraser?) and encamped on its banks. Next day, though a rapid 
stream, it bore a skater ora walker. This illustrates the climatic 
conditions in those high 'stitudes ; but, save ina snow-storm, the 
sun was always in evidence towards noon and filled everything 
with light and heat. I think we had hardly made our camp or 
shanty of such materials as came to hand readily when we went 
forth to prospect, though sans rifles, when, walking in a stately 
fashion towards us and within seventy or eighty yards of us, in 
one of those sylvan aisles into which the trees formed themselves, 
was a huge wapity (they call it ‘elk’ here), who seemed 
prospecting like ourselves down the snow-flecked avenue. He 
looked steadily at us for a minute or two, then turned round and 
trotted off—but such a beast! He looked as big and round as a 
prize ox, with a head almost as’ beamy as those of the extinct 
Megaceros hibernicus that are found in peat mosses in Ireland; 
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his colour was very dark, and the tufts of hair on his brisket were 
black as those of an Andalusian bull. I think I recollect saying 
that I'd give horses and camp-furniture to get that wapity’s 
head, for before or since I never saw anything approaching it. 

Two days after this one of ‘our crowd’ came to camp with 
information that he had seen a herd of wapity entering a sort of 
vast paddock, overlooked by rocky walls that enclosed it like a 
colosseum or colisseo, to use the Portuguese term. We climbed 
the colosseum and found a quasi ‘box’ ready for us, that com- 
manded a herd of many hundreds, of which our acquaintance of 
the other day was evidently the patriarch and over-iord. He 
packed them all in a circle, and went round that circle butting 
every young buck who dared to break the line. Of course I drew 
a bead on him, but was not allowed to fire, as my friends wanted 
calves for leather and kitchen purposes. How long we gazed at 
this magnificent sight I dare not say, probably not more than 
three or four minutes, when the herd got our wind and a sawve 
qui peut followed. We went down too, and one of our party got 
a shot at an antelope that it took several bullets to finish. Where 
the main body of wapity went to I know not, but I chanced a 
long shot at one who swept throngh the wood at full speed, my 
mentors disapproving wholly of the proceeding as wasteful and 
unsportsmanlike. We all fancied he had been missed, but about 
three hundred yards further on we found him dead—a good buck 
of about twenty stone, with a fair head. 

Soon after this episode one of my feet got frostbitten, so, as 
hunting was over, I had to turn cook; nor was the job difficult, 
when you had several deer hanging up frozen behind your camp 
to make soup and stew of. The end of the muckle hart was 
curious. He had led his herd into an osiery, when one of our 
riflemen blazing. at a hind killed him by mistake! I preserved 
his head and hide as best I could and brought them to the foot of 
a pass, where I had to leave them, as my horse kind were too 
exhausted to take them further; nor were they likely to regain 
condition, as hay and corn were value for a dollar per pound in 
Central City owing to the cold snap. I never heard how ‘our 
Fur Company’ fared after my departure in trapping mink and 
marten, for I soon turned eastwards for the regions of the Buffalo 
migrations. May I add that I never tasted better coffee than we 
had every morning for breakfast ? for we roasted the beans in a 
frying-pan, and when our mill got lost, ground them in a bag by 
beating them with a stone on a rock or boulder. 
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A PLEA FOR THE FINE-WEATHER SPORTSMAN 


BY G. H. JALLAND 


Weather Wisdom 


A southerly wind and a cloudy sky 

May proclaim a hunting morning. 
But I don’t heed the mad ‘ proclamation,’ not [! 
To my pet easy chair and the fireside I fly, 

‘The horn’ and the rest of it scorning. 
To the wind and the wet fools may show a brave front, 
But I’m happy to say I am not in the hunt. 

Punch’s Almanac, 1894. 


‘Bax!’ exclaims the reader; ‘the man who wrote those lines 
was no sportsman—anybody who prefers the fireside to a day’s 
hunting in any sort of weather is not worthy of the name. 
Nothing short of hard frost should stop one going out.’ Yes; 
there is no doubt this sentiment sounds very sporting, and we say 
the man who thus expresses himself is a sportsman to the back- 
bone ; but as the years canter on, the writer must confess to a 
growing sympathy with the other man, who is not ashamed to 
stay at home or leave hounds when the day promises nothing but 
misery and disappointment. 

A really fine rider to hounds, one who can hold his own with 
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the best, on being chaffed by his friends for having missed a fast 
thing (they said it was twenty minutes, but in reality it was only 
ten—these bad day gallops are always grossly exaggerated) through 
staying at home on an apparently impossible day, answered : ‘I 
hunt entirely for pleasure, not as a business.’ There you have it. 
Hunting is a pleasure; when you make a profession of it you are 
little better than a slave. There are hundreds of men in this 
country who would consider it nothing short of a disgrace if 
hounds hunted and they failed to come up to the scratch owing 
to the weather. Surely this approaches preciously near to slavery. 
Others there are who even go further, and look with contempt on 
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THE SAME DULL SODDEN CLOUDS 


such aids to comfort as mackintoshes or knee-aprons. Truly we 
are a hardy race! Inthe humble opinion of the writer there is 
no comparison between the pleasures of feeling soaked and keeping 
dry ; but every man to his taste. 

Of. course a little rain hurts nobody, nor should such trifling 
discomfort mar anybody’s enjoyment ; but there is rain and rain. 
‘Ever let rain keep youat home?’ Yes, the writer must confess 
rain has kept him at home. There are times in this country of 
erratic weather when it pours steadily and almost continuously for 
days together. For example, you may have been out the first 
day of such a spell and arrived home thoroughly drenched; you 
arrange your mount or mounts for the next day, hoping for a 
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change, only to find the same dull sodden clouds greet you in the 
morning; it still rains. You put off starting till later, trusting 
the storm may wear itself out, but noon sees no break in the 
depressing outlook. You wait on, thinking hopefully of the old 
saying about the influence of the time between one and two; still 
the downpour continues with unabated pertinacity. No go! You 
give itup, and youcan safely congratulate yourself on having escaped 
a day of absolute discomfort in the saddle. On the other hand, 
you may possibly have missed a gallop. Put them in the scales ! 
' Had you faced the weather: to begin with, you would have had 
a nasty ride to the meet, for horses hate heavy rain, few go kindly 
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ALMOST UNRIDEABLE 


in it, and some can hardly be made to travel with it full in their 
faces. Hounds arrive at the fixture in a thoroughly dejected -con- 
dition, with sodden coats and drooping sterns—for they, too, loathe 
wet weather. ‘ Beastly morning!’ says the Master. ‘ Beastly morn- 
ing!’ echoes the field from the depths of the upturned coat-collars. 
Covert after covert is drawn blank. Foxes prefer to go hungry and 
keep dry—no foraging for them ona pouring night! The earth 
stopper might have saved himself his early morning’s labour. The 
damp assembly move from draw to draw, laying up a store of rheu- 
matism and cursing the weather. Few, if any, garments worn in the 
saddle are proof against a thoroughly determined rain. You may 
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think you are getting on capitally for some time with your patent 
leggings or*your coats of unpronounceable names, but when rain 
has once made up its mind to get at you, it may be depended upon 
to carry out its fell purpose, even if it is compelled to resort to dis- 
obedience of natural laws and run uphill. However well pro- 
tected you may imagine yourself, wet you must become—if not 
all over, then in isolated and uncomfortable patches, and really it 
is better to be thoroughly wet than in this instalment fashion. 

If you are lucky an artificial earth and a terrier may produce 
the much-needed fox; if there is a scent (seldom the case when 
storms are about) you may have arun. Now for the pleasure of 
riding on such a day! Your reins feel like freshly caught eels, 
and your saddle is wretchedly uncomfortable. The plough land 
after twenty-four hours or more of heavy rain is almost un- 
rideable, unless your horse is three or four stones above your 
weight, and badly-drained pasture is even worse. Every ditch 
is brimming full and banks are undermined. The take off is 
treacherous and the landing up to the knees. If the run proves 
a good one, and the following day your mount shows no signs of 
sprains, he is a very sound animal. 

Another typical day when the fine-weather sportsman prefers 
to remain at home or leave hounds early, is when snow and sleet 
are having it pretty much their own way—frost is by no means 
essential to make this day one of misery, for more often than not 
it is entirely absent. Last season presented several charming 
examples of what is meant. A depth of sloppy dirty snow greets 
you from the breakfast-room window, and the drip, drip sounds 
continuously from the choked gutters overhead. ‘No frost! 
hounds are certain to hunt!’ It snows gently but persistently 
all the way to the meet, with an occasional shower of cutting 
sleet for variety. Oh, yes, there’s a lot of snow about, but the 
going is all right for hounds, so hunting is proceeded with. Scent 
is, as anticipated, absent or exceedingly catchy; the snow 
‘balls’ on your wretched horse’s feet, and he stumbles and 
flounders all over the place; every ditch and rabbit-hole is a 
. pitfall, and the plough takes on itself a consistency of glue. 
_ Added to this, particles of snow creep up your sleeves, down your 
neck, and through every conceivable aperture in your well- 
buttoned attire ; your miserable mount is almost perished with 
the wet biting cold, for the pace necessitates much standing about. 
But good runs in snowstorms are on record, so the field holds on 
in hope. 

With a keen mester hounds are often out during a frosty 
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season, when it would be better for them and their followers if 
they had remained in kennel. It is cruel work on hounds’ feet 
and horses’ legs when the ground rattles like macadam and every 
fall means a bad one. But you can never tell before you start 
hunting after a sharp night’s frost whether or not it will be 
‘ goable ’ where hounds are meeting. Frosts are often very eccentric 
and partial in their visitation, the hill country may be quite un- 
rideable, while at the same time the vale, less than six miles 
distant, is excellent going; and vice versd. Again, a few hours 
of sun or a shower of rain, particularly towards the end of the 
season, often makes a tremendous difference. We may have 


WILL PLUNGE AND FOOL ABOUT 


skated and slipped all the way to the meet, blaming ourselves for 
having been such fools as to have come out, and yet enjoy one of 
the best things of the season before we return home. To be on 
the safe side, it is the safest plan on days of this description to go 
to the meet (a trifle late if you wish) and see what is about to 
happen. If hounds are hunted, and the ground is of the nature 
of bricks, for the sake of your horse and your neck return home. 


_ On the other hand, if the going is palpably improving you are 


there to see what there is to be seen. 
But the days of all others when both enjoyment and sport are 
out of the question are those when ‘ Rude Boreas holds his. sway.’ 
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‘Take not out your hounds on a very windy or bad day,’ says the 
immortal Peter Beckford, giving one of the best pieces of advice 
offered in those famous ‘ Letters to a Friend.’ But nowadays 
who ever heard of a pack staying in kennel for wind? Blow 
high, blow low, it makes no difference to the regularity of the | 
hunting days; it riever stops sport, such as it is, but it certainly 

prevents hounds from killing foxes. Take a sample day of this 
description and see what happens. As your horse leaves his 
comfortable stable you can see his coat rise on end the moment 
the rugs slip over his quarters; his tail is tucked tightly home, 
and he arches his back like a cat. Poor brute! he knows what 


STANDING IN WHAT SHELTER YOU MAY FIND 


he will have to suffer with his unprotected skin! Animals all 
dislike strong, chilly winds, and the quietest horse will plunge 
and fool about on such a day. You ride to the meet cramming 
your hat on tighter and tighter till a headache results; arrived 
there, the betting is that the first man who greets you will say, 
_ ‘We shall do nothing to-day!’ He knows it, you know it, 
“hounds know it, the foxes even know it. Then what on earth 


‘ have you come out at all for? To give your horse a cold and 


spend a day of misery? Hounds enter cover in that spiritless 


‘ manner which tells the huntsman what little likelihood there is 


of any hope ; some even decline to leave his horse’s heels, but 
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skulk along with coat on end and down drooping sterns. A fox 
is halloaed away at the far end, but the noise of the wind prevents 
the huntsman hearing in time to get hounds away on decent 
terms. They speak to a line in covert, but in the wind-swept 
open they affirm the fox has travelled a hundred yards below 
where he was viewed ; slowly they puzzle along ; suddenly off they 
tear, to be as quickly stopped by cries of ‘Ware hare!’ Back they 
come, only to make the line good for another field, when the hare 
performance is repeated ; and so on till the huntsman gives it up 
and draws for another fox. If he finds one, the tedious business - 
of losing him is gone over again; hounds couldn’t kill him if 
he had a leg missing. So the day’s ‘sport’ will have consisted of 
walking or jogging about exposed to the fury of the merciless 
- wind, or standing in what shelter you may find in cover or behind 
farm buildings and haystacks, shouting conversation with your 
friends, who are fairly certain to be, like yourself, out of temper. 
No! On such days you and your horses are much better at home, 
for of sport you will assuredly have none. Even a pipe and a 
book are better than utter discomfort and a bad temper. Somer- 
ville knew what he was talking about when he wrote— 


When ruddy streaks 
At eve forbode a blust’ring stormy day, 
Or low’ring clouds blacken the mountain’s brow, 
When nipping frosts, and the keen biting blasts 
Of the dry parching East, menace the trees 
With tender blossoms teeming, kindly spare 
Thy sleeping pack, in their warm beds of straw, 
Low-sinking at their ease. . . . 


These inauspicious days, on other cares 
Employ thy precious hours. 


‘Yes, that’s all very well, but I have no “other cares” with 
which I could “ employ my precious hours,” and nothing on earth 
to do but hunt; besides, one never knows what may happen on 
the most unpromising days, so I much prefer to risk a little dis- 
comfort on the chance of.a good gallop; and in any case I would 
_ rather be in the saddle than loafing in the house!’ So a number 
of my readers may possibly retort. Well, this is a free country, and 
every man to his taste! This short article has not been written 
for the purpose of dissuading men from following their inclination, 
but rather to state a case for the other man, and give a few reasons 
why he may be excused for staying at home if he wishes. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


Sport is valuable from many points of view, and I have no 
doubt that many soldiers now in the Transvaal are experiencing 
the benefits of their apprenticeship to, and practice of, the English- 
man’s favourite pastimes. Now it is that the man who has been 
accustomed to ride across country turns to advantage the skill 
and knowledge he has gained; that the stalker and big-game 
shot has reason to congratulate himself on his acquaintance with 
those pursuits, and indeed that the readiness of resource and quick- 
ness of apprehension which come .from the cricket and football 
fields are turned to good account. For some weeks past it has been 
a study in physiognomy to note the faces of soldiers whom one 
has met racing or shooting, when asked the question ‘ Are you off ?’ 
The joyful response ‘ Yes, next week!’ or the melancholy ‘No, they 
won’t have me,’ shows the spirit in which the war is regarded, and 
makes one incidentally wonder who the people are who read the 
Daily Chronicle, with its ardent worship of the Boers, and mean 
- depreciation of the gallantry, as of the honesty, of Englishmen. 
Personally I cannot very highly esteem African troops who 
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use the flag of truce as a trap, and deny water to women and 
children who are dying of thirst; but of course there is no 
accounting for taste, and trifles like these do not interfere with 
the Daily Chronicle’s adoration of its friends. There are some 
foreign papers—the Libre Parole, the Petit Journal, L’Intran- 
sigeant and others—with whose editors a gentleman would be 
exceedingly loth to shake hands, even with the thickest gloves on ; 
but I regard these as worthy journalistic comrades in comparison 
with the editor of the Daily Chronicle. 


With the New Year certain changes are being made in this 
Magazine-—changes, as I hope, for the better. For various 
reasons during the last year or two I must confess to having 
occasionally made use of illus- 
trations which have not satis- 
fied me; and I hope and 
believe that readers will, for 
the future, find a great im- 
provement in this particular. 
For one thing the present 
cover is to disappear. It 
seems the fashion of favourite 
magazines to alter their covers, 
and henceforth a different pic- 
ture will be provided for every 
month in the year, though the 
lettering will remain the same. 
Another fashion which I find 
to be very popular is that of 
starting competitions, and I 
have in contemplation some- 
thing of this kind. In the 
January number a prize will 
probably be offered for the 
best photograph of a sporting subject, and other ideas which I 
hope will gratify the staunch body of friends whose support the 
Magazine enjoys will be developed. No change is contemplated 
in the editorial department, but henceforth the BADMINTON is to 
be published by Mr. William Heinemann of 21 Bedford Street, 
Strand, to which place my office will be removed. Here is a re- 
production of the cover that is to be used for the January number. 
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I propose in the January number to publish an article on the 
principal features of the past racing season, and so I shall not go 
into the subject now at any length. We may console ourselves 
with the knowledge that there is in training a really good horse 
in Flying Fox, whose unquestionable supremacy is not a little 
comforting in these days when Colonial and American importa- 
tions win such a large share of races ; and we should have had 
another in Cyllene, had he not unfortunately broken down—it is 
impossible to forget the magnificent style in which he won the 
Ascot Cup. If Flying Fox’s wilfulness does not interfere with 
his performances, there ought to be a grand year before him. 
Those who derive gratification from a controversy which can 
never be anything more than a matter of opinion may argue as 
to whether he is or is not as good as his grandsire Ormonde. 
The one thing certain is that he has shown himself practically 
an immeasurable distance in front of all opponents. As to the 
two-year-olds, I greatly fear there is nothing like a Flying Fox | 
among them, though it is true that a twelvemonth ago there 
had been no reason to suppose that he was the horse he has since 
shown himself to be. Every Christmas time frequenters of 
Newmarket and other training grounds have in their eyes 
yearlings—coming two-year-olds—which seem to promise great 
things. I have seen several charming young horses lately, but 
experience shows how frequently their charms disappear when 


they come to be galloped, and it is a good deal too early to guess 
what these animals may turn out. 


The Grand Sefton Steeplechase was quite a miniature Grand 
National with its seventeen starters, though the race is perhaps 
not a very satisfactory one, as it is understood that usually 
several of the field are not quite ready. The National winner 
Drogheda seemed to be so, however, and his friends evidently 
had the utmost confidence in him, in spite of his 12 st. 5 lbs. ; 
but impartial critics are not all so convinced of the goodness of 
this horse as his connexions appear to be. There had been 
nothing in the previcus performances of the five-year-old, Hidden 
Mystery, to suggest that he was likely to win in this class, even 
when aided by the light burden of 10 st. 2 lbs., but the sons 
of Ascetic have a wonderful capacity for chasing. He is evidently 
a better animal than was supposed, and his rider, Mr. H. Nugent, 
is to be greatly commended for the skill and judgment with 
which he handled the animal. We are badly in need of gentle- 
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men riders, and here is one who seems likely to make a name 
for himself. He shows the value of having been brought up in 
a good school. Lord William Beresford is obviously going to be 
very dangerous this winter with his ’chasers, which are certainly 
to be welt ridden by his jockey, W. Taylor, and it is satisfactory 
to know that Lord William proposes to carry on the game with 
energy, as fresh blood is sadly wanted in the ranks of owners 
of cross-country horses. These owners, however, have a great 
difficulty before them in finding animals to carry their colours 
All the first four in the Sefton came from Ireland, where they 
certainly have the capacity of producing good jumpers. They 
also charge for them, and no one is to suppose that horses are to 
be bought cheaply across St. George’s Channel, as there is a rush 
to get hold of anything that appears to be a little out of the 
common—and not seldom it is proved that a very false estimate 
has been formed of their class and ability. 


—- — 


A correspondent writes to ask whether I think he would 
improve his shooting by going to one of the shooting schools and 
practising at clay birds. I should think it very probable that he 
would doso; but a good deal would depend on him and on his 
instructor. One often sees little tricks and awkwardnesses in 
the shooting of one’s friends, which one naturally has not the 
impertinence to mention; but if one goes to a school it is 
the business of the man in charge to point out such things, the 
correction of which should have good results, and the man would 
also most likely be able to tell whether a gun did or did not fit 
its owner. My correspondent says he does not ‘see how a clay 
bird can be made to resemble and fly like one of flesh and 
feathers.’ I believe, however, that some singularly ingenious 
traps have been devised for projecting these clay targets, and 
shooting at them is in many ways much the same thing as 
shooting at the bird itself. Another thing has to be con- 
sidered also. One often hears men declare that there are certain 
shots that they can never bring off. Sometimes they find it hard 
to kill—that is to say, they generally miss—birds guing to the 
right, or to the left, or away from them: and in an ordinary 
day’s shooting the creatures may not amiably provide the sports- 
man with just the sort of shots he would like to practise. The 
clay birds, howeve:, can be sent in any direction, so that he can 
have a good turn at just the variety of shots which it is desirable 
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that he should try. Men who get into the way of distrusting 
their powers at certain shots do not really give themselves a 
fair chance; they think they are not going to kill their bird, 
and that is very often the reason why they don’t kill it. On the 
whole, I am inclined to believe that practice in the school is 
likely to have beneficial results. 


With regard to guns, by the way, a very serviceable hint to 
sportsmen is afforded by the recent prosecution and conviction of 
a Strand tradesman who sold a gun bearing the name of a well- 
known maker who was innocent of its manufacture. The 
defendant admitted the offence, but—simple creature that he 
was !—did not know that he was doing wrongly! He has had to 
buy knowledge at the cost of about 100/., not counting the injury 
to his reputation and business. What is called a ‘cheap gun’ is, 
in fact, usually by far the dearest in the market; though I am 
quite aware that really excellent weapons can be bought in 
Birmingham from certain reputable makers—if one knows to 
whom to apply—at considerably cheaper rates than one usually 
pays at the most famous London shops. A gun, however, from 
one of the noted London makers is generally well worth the price 
asked for it; the buyer knows with whom he is dealing ; he can 
have implicit confidence in his weapon, and as a rule it is really 
cheapest in the end to go to the best shop. 


Without very good evidence, I confess I should have been 
unable to credit an incident which happened the other day at 
Norwich ; but this evidence has been overwhelmingly furnished, 
and the thing unquestionably happened. The Norwich riding- 
school is entered by a door, certainly not less than 6 ft. 3 in. in 
height, and above this there is an aperture of barely three feet. 
The charger of an officer in the 7th Hussars was going round 
the school the other day, with no one on his back, when suddenly, 
instead of turning the corner, he went straight for the door, 
tucked his head between his legs in what is deseribed to me, and 
must certainly have been, an extraordinary manner, and jumped 
out into the yard. The landing is on some flat stones, he 
slipped and came down on his side, slightly bruising himself, but 
doing no harm, and is now as well again as ever. When one 
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comes to think what 6 ft. 83 in. means, and the manner in which 
the horse had to screw himself up in-order to get through the 
aperture, the performance is certainly nothing short of marvellous, 
I saw the place the other day, and the incident was described to 
me by the owner of the charger and by Captain Dibble, the riding- 
master, who was in the school at the time. I am sorry I had not 
conveniences for obtaining exact measurements. Captain Dibble, 
however, made a trooper, who was 5 ft. 9 in. in height, stand 
with his back to the door, and the woodwork was certainly a 
good six inches above his head. If this horse jumps as well with 
a man on his back as without, it ought to take something out of 
the common to stop him. 


Mr. Abel Chapman writes to me: ‘Dear Rapier,—Respecting 
bull-fighting and your remarks thereon, will you, with your 
accustomed fairness, allow me to put forward another view? 
You speak of the “ wretched bull being taken into the arena to be 
first tortured and finally killed,” contrasting that with the fact 
that the animals and birds which we pursue in England have 
their speed or cunning to aid their escape. Now a Spanish 
fighting bull is a magnificent animal of five to seven years old, 
full of fight and certainly not lacking in speed or resource —some- 
times cunning, to boot. And beyond all that he isendowed with 
a ferocious courage, and with death-dealing weapons, together 
with the power and the will to use them.. To face him single- 
handed in the arena, and to kill him with the sword, are, I 
submit, achievements not lightly to.be undertaken. A large 
percentage of men acquire fair degrees of skill with even the 
highest-flying pheasants; but what proportion would tackle the 
bull—with instant death as the price of failure? I am not 
seeking to exculpate the undoubted cruelties—especially to horses 
—involved in bull-fighting, nor to ignore the shady side. But 
let us at least be just, and give the Spanish matador and ban- 
derillo their due credit for splendid pluck, an iron nerve, and a 
skill that none can see and yet doubt. Your remarks applied, I 
know, to the wretched fiasco in Paris; and bull-fighting in 
France compares no more with the real thing than could a French 
chasse au renard be likened to our foxhunting in the shires.’ 
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